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For The New-Yorker. 
LINES TO E MEMORY OF THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY. 
ete) swept tho lyre, and Friendship threw 
Her holiest spell around ; 
+’ Her deepest thrill was in the tone, 
And lingered in the souad. 
He swept the chord, and Love's soft strain 
Reéchoed from his lyre ; 
The spirit of the immortal band 
Breathod the seraphic fire. 
His strain was caughi by thousand tongues; 
The high, the noble, throng ; 
Hearts melted at the deathless spell 
il That dwelt within the song. 
His was the wreath of brightest hue, 
And his the meed of fame; 
» Bat sadly on his dull ear fell 
Glory’s immortal name. 


For he who woke the breathing tone, 
The joyous and the free, 

'T was his to quaff the dregs of wo, 
The cup of misery. 

The cold, unfeeling hand of Fate 
Had bowed his spirit down: 

Misfortune aimed the blighting shaft 
And chilled beneath her frown. 

None turned aside the peisoned dart; 
No hand its succor gave ; 

None sought to shield the bleeding heart 
From sorrow and the grave. 
E’en while the spell was on the lyre 
The damp was on his brow; 

His is the dreamless sleep of death— 
The unbroken flumber now. 
Haply, the sculptured stone may rise 

Above his lonely tomb, 
And flowers that smiled not for his life 
Around his memory bloom. 
Can this recall the fleeting breath 
From ita cold mansion fled ? 
Can all the panoply of wo 
Awake again the dead ? 
Thus the sad lot that oft, too oft, 
To suffering worth is given— 
To feel the buffetings of Fate, 
Down Life's wild pathway driven ; 
To feel the clarion-blast of Fame, 
Too oft but fading breath ; 
To find no hope but in the grave, 
No refuge but in death ! 
Middletown, July 31, 1839. 


Correspondence of The New-Yorker. 
NOTES ON ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND.—No. II. 

Hatrteco, (Yorkshire,) Eng., July 28, 1839. 
Tux beautiful waters of the Esk metnder softly along 
through many a fertile ficld—past many a noble mansion. 
Here are the ruins of the old tower so well described in ‘ The 
Black Dwarf,'—‘ Jack Armstrong's Tower,"—a very plain, 
simple-looking place. Nothing of the old castle-like, raw- 
head-and-bloody-bones about it, but a tall, gaunt, gable-end- 
looking house, with loop-hole windows; and which, in these 
terrible days of great guns and gun-powder, might not with- 

stand a two hours’ siege of a parcel of school-boys. 

At Harwick I left the coach, posting it to Kelso. Kelso 
is the largest town in Roxburghshire, and may contain some 


Wicragp. 





5,000 inhabitants ; but the beauty of its site and environs are 


United Kingdom; and yet, strange to say, travelers generally 
say little about them. This is greatly attributable to its lying 
out of the great Western route, so much more traveled, be- 
tween London and Edinburgh. The Teviot river here joins 
the Tweed, affording most excellent sport to the angler, and 
imparting a freshness and beauty to the place, acknowledged 
on all bands. The bridge over the Tweed is a splendid spe- 
cimen of design and finish; and another fine one, which spans 
the Teviot, is but a short step from this. The ruins of Kelso 
| Abbey are very fine, and lie directly in the town. Those of 
Roxburgh Castle are close to Teviot bridge. The seats of 
| the nobility and gentry lie thickly scattered around, to 
| which the very courteous deportment of their respective own- 
‘ers gives ready admission to any respectable strangers. The 
| Floors—the castle and residence of the Duke of Roxburgh— 
| is now undergoing a thorough repair, and many costly addi- 
| tions are being made; and when completed, it will present 
| one of the finest externals in Great Britain. It is, through- 
out, of the castellated style, which makes the rooms appear 
| rather small and inconvenient fer modern taste; still, they 
show well. In the house is a fine collection of stuffed birds, 
the Duke himself being a great sportsman. As a landlord 
and gentleman, his Grace is spoken of in the warmest terms 
_ by all who have had the pleasure of his acquaintance, or who 
live under his rule. In polities he espouses the Whig interest. 

Makerston, the seat of General Sir Thomas Brisbane, is 
also situated on the Tweed, a short drive up from Floors. 
Here I was introduced to the family by my respected rela- 
tives. Sir Thomas and family had just returned from a tour 
| to Italy. Miss Brisbane, the eldest daughter, yet quite young, 
is one of the sweetest faces I ever saw. The eyes of the soft 
gazelle cannot be more full and soft than hers, while her ami- 
able aud engaging manners are not less captivating. Sir 
Thomas himself is one of Nature’s own nobility, in soul and 
sense; a brave soldier, and a deep student, being well versed 
in many of the loftier branches of science, and yet without 
any affected pedantry whatever. On one occasion, Sir Tho- 
mas was making a morning call at Eduan House, the resi- 
dence of my uncle; and among other matters, he was asking 
me questions of America. Speaking of her rapid advance- 
ment—“ Do you know Gen. Macomb, of the U. S. Army?” 
“I only know him by repute, as a brave and skillful officer,” 
I replied. “I was ordered suddenly to the States,” he con- 
tinued, “ just about the close of the last war with you there; 
and in the hurry of removal, I had left behind many of my 
books and instruments of science. Gen. Macomb, hearing 
of this, (although we were expecting to engage each other 
every day,) in the kindest manner sent to let me know that 
he had such and such at my service; and I was only prevented 
from receiving them at his hands, by an Aid-de-Camp of his 
shortly after coming into our camp with a flag of trace and 
the preliminaries of peace, just after the affray at New-Or- 
leans. I invited the officer to dinner, and was much pleased 
with him. After the troops were ordered home, I had 
thought of making a sort of scientific tour through the States; 
when, again, Gen. Macomb sent me many letters of intro- 
duction to the Governors of States, &c. through which I 
should pass. These, however, were not used, as I returned 
without following out the plan premeditated at the time; but 
I cannot forget the gentleman's kind attention.” Now my 
humble opinion is, that had both nations all such statesmen 
and generals as a Brisbane and a Macomb, petty and absurd 
quarrels between the two need never be feared. Poor Burns! 
How well you wrote when your own noble mind dictated that 
never-to-be-cast-aside adage, ‘A man's a man, for a’ that!” 
The man is the gold; which if he be not, all the proud and 
thickly-daubed-on blaze of heraldry tends but the more to 








contrast and lessen the miserable puppet who bears it. 


| not surpassed, if indeed they are equaled, by any place in the | 


| Springwood Park, the residence o the widow and heir of 
| Sir J. J. Douglas, is most romantically pitched on the Teviot, 
opposite the ruins of Roxburgh Castle. The grounds leading 
to, and around the family mausoleum, are particularly fine, 
| and well laid out. Broomlands is also well worthy of « visit. 
You can get as fine a peep at the old Abbey, through a vista 
of magnificent beech trees, as you could well desire. Rose 
_ Bank—Gen. Elliot’s—is a little gem of an abode, and was 
formerly a residence of the father of Sir Walter Scott. It 
lies close to the town, and a few steps bring you to the banks 
| of the Tweed, where a fine, thickly-wooded walk skirts the 
grounds ;—made still more worthy of notice by having an 
overhanging elm shown, among the branches of which may 
still be seen, firmly imbedded in the wood, the remains of 
what had once been a rustic wooden seat, where the youthful 
Sir Walter used to pr-sue his studies occasionally. General 
Elliot showed me a stone mark on this bank, where it seemed 
the river had once reached the alarming hight of twenty-two 
feet above the common level, during a heavy freshet. 

The road from Kelso to Edinburgh is very pleasant, though 
there is nothing very picturesque and refined in the little dirty 
villages which you pass. But you must keep your eye fixed 
on the rich cultivation around you—for no agriculturists are 
more systematic and attentive than the Scotch ;—on the ever- 
varying prospect of hill and dale, wood and moor, which, in 
this district of country, offer a never-failing source of pleas- 
urable surprise to the intelligewt wraveler, be he of what country 
he may. Having reached the peak of the Soutra Hills, just 
cast your eyes downward; and if the day be clear, tell me if 
prospect can be more beautiful. Away in the distance you 
have a fine bird's-eye view of the Capital itself, with its blue, 
smoky canopy; the Castle, with its blackened turrets frown 
ing down upon her, like some enchained guardian mastiff; 
whilst, towering still over all, rises St. Arthur’s Seat, and the 
misty range of the Pentland Hills. The large towns ef Dal- 
keith and Haddington fill up the fore view, while to the right 
the Firth of Forth, with the giant Bass Rock, make up all 
that is fine in a view like this. Lining the road leading over 
thie barren waste of the Soutra Hills, there are tall stakes 
stuck up, to show the road in deep snows, which are dread- 
fully severe, and not unfrequently dangerous here. A small 
cottage was all the dwelling observable on the summit, al- 
though there were many sheep scattered about the moors. 

— 4.8. 
QUEEN VICTORIA. 

[We extract from an earlier letter of eur correspondent the follow- 
ing persopal sketch of the young Queen of Great Britain :) 

This has been the first fair day we have had since our ar 
rival here. Went to Hyde Park, and at six o'clock P. M. 
had a fair, close peep at the far-famed Victoria Regine. Her 
Majesty rode, and was no differently attired than the plainest 
Miss among the hundreds of equestrians that day in the Park. 
Her dress was a plain blue riding habit and man’sshaped 
beaver. A more sweet, bland expression I never saw. [I 
should have known her by the various sketches of ber in the 
States, although, except the statue by Stout, they all repre 
sent her too old andtoo large. Her Majesty shows her upper 
teeth much, especially when riding; and is it not singular 
that about seven-eighths of al] che mounted Misses that day 
had very short upper lips? Wonder if the good-natured lit- 
tle Queen don’t laugh at such apings, when alone with her 
maids of honor? The day was fine for a display, and sure 
enough, there you had it. Every sort of carriage, dress and 
quipage—b , and footman, and charioteer, all jost- 
ling on round and roufid the spacious Park. The Queen 
| Dowager also looks well, and left the grounds a short time 
before her royal daughter. Speaking of the Queen: her’s is 
not a very aristocratic face, but rather the reverse. The 








Guelph hes little to do with it, more than a touch or two 











about the lower part; but then it is a face you have only to 
gee, to love. And let political villains and high parties fret 
and fume as they please, it is a moral certainty that the great 
mass of the people love ber with their ‘heart of hearts,’ and 
will stick by their beloved Sovereign while life and hope re- 
main; and this, too, 1 believe the little creature knows full 
well, J.8. 


For The New-Yorker. 
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Guth the same Sree that.on thet vies prey.” Phe 
L 
O ror a song, divine Chateaubriand, 
To find an echo in thy noble land— 
A light-writ song upon thine eye to steal, 
And tell thee all I ’ve felt and all I feel!— 
To breathe the deep devotion of my heart, 
Of my existence sure the nobler part! 
I call thee no haught eagle of the sky, 
Soaring in noon: such type is Vanity. 
Who that hath bent at Genius’ starry shrine, 
And felt its might, its majesty divine, 
Could look around, and, in a measured phrase, 
As he contemplates all its aureole rays, 
Even compare the monarch of the sky 
With that which, heaven-born, dazzles not to die? 
Yon eagle, proud, though bathed in earliest dew, 
And lapped for years in empyrean blue, 
Will lose its golden hues, its strength of wing, 
And in its eyrie droop a palsied thing, 
Gray and forgotten ’mid the blaze of noon, 
Death, speedy death, for it the kindliest boon! 
But with yon sun thy earthly fame shall set, 
To rise anew and shine in glory yet; 
Above the stars thy harp shall yet be heard, 
And hearts which felt thee here anew be stirred ! 


Bard of high prose ! et poms 8 des com, 
And placed above thee many a son of song. 
Bern in the North, I loved the song of gloom 
That Byron thundered with the voice of doom, 
As down he wandered to an early tomb; 

Or Osszian’s cloudy hymns, severely grand, 

Of pallid ghosts, by moonlight on the strand, 
Heard in the winds of midnight to complain, 
Above the organ-anthems of the main; 

And warlike songs, and dirges strange and wild 
Which found deep echo in a mountain child— 
But with thy clime thy beauties on me grew ; 
I hailed their advent with its skies of blue; 
As thy pure genius opened like the morn, 

I bent the knee and hailed it heavenly-born ! 
Their fame is dear as ever to my soul, 

But thine was wanting to adorn the whole. — 


mL 
And haughty Byron, too, was sprung from thee: 
‘Thou wert his father in sublimity. 
Thee had he known—his soul of caverned fire 
Had leaped exulting to its giant sire : 

- Harold, that Upas of the deadly fruit, 
Bhadowed the world from Réné’s harmless root ; 
Réné, that restless spirit, charged with woes, 
Who found on earth no dwelling of repose— 
And burst the cloudy portals of the tomb— 
Who, like Laduriad® in the poet's strain, 

Bore a deep curse within his heart and brain, 
And roamed o’er earth, without or end or aim, 
In cities vast and solitudes the same. 


And I have trod Columbia's shore like thee, 
And felt how grand to breathe among the Free: 
Again I roam through the eternal woods, 
Apa by the marge of its majestic floods, 
‘Where the Day God his lonely bounty showers 
O’er boundless prairies rich in nameless flowers, 
As oft I read the tale of Atala, 
When twilight stills the tumult of the day. 

* Curse of Kebama— Southey. 


Paris, 1839. 
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Then the dim street is changed to mighty stream 
Where float in light the lovers of thy dream; 
The Indian stoic glides before my sight, 

And throbs my heart with exquisite delight ; 
Then burst I fondly in inspiring songs 

Which that far shore in echo faint prolongs. 

To thee my little merit all I owe— 

To thee at length my worthiest song would flow, 
Though faint and feeble as the zephyr’s sigh 
Which for a moment breathes soft melody, 

But dies as soon as born, unmarked, unheard, 
But by the foliage it has feebly stirred. 


Go, count the stars that a the midnight sky, 
But number not thy thoughts’ infinity, 
Father of many lyres! whose song hath flowed 
Pure through dark scenes of discord and of blood, 


When hearts were swept by that dread tempest’s wrath, 


And darkness settled on th’ uncertain path, 
They turned to thee as to the rising sun, 

And fondly poured their grateful orison— 

For there thou stood’st, sublime amid the storm, 


Hope’s streaming rainbow quivering round thy form, 
Pointing from scenes of blood to better shore, _[roar. 
Where dove-winged Peace ne'er hearg Time’s tempests | 


Last pillar of the dinue aeaibilinss 0 tai, 
Round which Crime, frantic, held its carnival! 
Incarnate Hope! thy noble song was felt 

By hearts that thousand woes had failed to melt, 
Like the deep anthems of some cedar lone 
Upon the blue crowned brow of Lebanon, 
While thunders roll below and hurl to dust 


The stateliest fanes where Hope had built her trust. 


What world Vp aens.,. Soro” ay 

As thy great works we pass in swift review? 
In every clime thy pilgrim feet have been, 
Since parting sadly from that fearful scene! 
We trace thy steps upon the golden page 


Where, lengthening, shines thy hallowed pilgrimage— 


Through the fair ruins of Italian land ; 
*Mong Grecian Isles, to blest Judea’s strand, 
To mark thee kneeling at the martyr’s tomb, 


Where heaven-born thoughts in living fragrance bloom ; 


Or, awe-struck, bent the sepulchre before, 


Whose beams diverging reach earth's furthest shore, 


Awakening Faith, and Charity, and Love— 


Ripening chilled hearts for yon calm heaven above! 


Or in the desert vast to view thee lone, 

Where mystic Solitude hath reared her throne; 
Where the green serpent and the wild stork dwell 
With the rank ivy indestructible; 

Where, ‘neath the moonlight, fierce hyenas prowl, 
The only sound their solitary how] ; 

Musing on Time’s dim tide 'mong ruined fanes, 
The whole rebuilding from what yet remains ; 

As mighty Babels pass before thy sight, 

On which hath settled dark Oblivion’s night, 
Téere in the desert vast, alone with Gud, 

Thy spirit found its most sublime abode— 
Striving to snatch lost truths from dubious signs, 
And center Wisdom from remotest shrines! 


Thy fame hath been Po, of loftiest lyres : 
In their rich swell my feeble song expires; 

Yet spurn not, laureled head, the wreath I twine, 
Though all unworthy this poor lay of mine.— 
More than the rich man’s gifts the orphan’s mite 
Found larger favor in the Man-God’s sight ! 

I yet am young, and years may give me strength 
To reach the grandeur of my aim at length ; 
Then will I tell thee all I've felt and feel, 

And all my bosom’s gratitude reveal ! 


po 


Too Bap.—The Steubenville Herald says: “A subscriber 
who has been patronizing us for near! 





From the Token for 1840, 
SECOND THOUGHTS BEST. 


BY MISS SEDOWICK. 


“Grace, being the soul of our complexion, shall Keap the body of 


it ever fair.” ee: 


It is a common saying, that no individual profits by anoth- 
er’s py <span few, we believe, that profit by their 
own; few to whom may not be justly a that striking 


saying of Coleridge, that ‘ experience is li the stern | 
of ovlie, which only iiiuminaso the way that is passed. _ 
of all the scholars I have ever known in this ever-open s¢houl 
of experience, my friend, Mrs. Dunbar, is the most unteach- 
i able. With a fair portion of yntellect, with a quick observa- 
jtion, and fifty years’ acquaintance with the world, she is as 
| trustful, as credulous, and as hope as, when a child, she 
| believed the rainbow was a rope, of substantial, woven light, 
with a golden cup at the end of it; that there was a reo] man 
|standing in the moon, and that the sky would, one of these 
| bright days, fall, and we should catch larks. Being of a be- 
| nevolent and e ,uable temperament, her credulity bas the most 
|happy manifestations. Her faith in her fellow-creatures is 
\implicit, and her confidence in the happiness of the future un- 
wavering; so that, however dark and heavy the clouds may 
be at any given moment, she believes they are on the point of 
breaking away. 

I have known but a single exception to the general and 








pleasant current of my friend's life. One anxiety and disa 
| pointment crossed her, which even her blessed alchymy could 
| not gild or transmute. Her hasband lost all his fortune ; this 

was not the cross. Mrs. Dunbarsaid, she saw no reason why 

they should not take their turn on Fortune's wheel; she did 
| not doubt they should come up again, and if they did got, why, 
| her own private fortune was enough to secure them from de- 

pendence and want. Her husband had none of her philoso- 
| phy, or, rather, happy temperament; plilosophy gets too 
| much credit. He had an ambitious spint, and his ambition 


| had taken a direction very common in our cities; an aspire- 
|| tion after commercial reputation, and the wealth and mag- 


nificence that follow it. Mr. Dunbar bad mounted to the very 
top rung of ladder, when, alas, it fell! and his possessions 
and hopes were prostrated. A fever seized him in the sever- 
est hour of disappointment, and the moral and physical press- 
ure killed him. Bat this was not the cross. Mrs. Dunbar 
loved and honored her husband, without having any peculiar 
sympathy with him. He imparted none of his projects to 
her, and neither interfered with nor participated in ber quiet, 
| every-day pursuits and pleasures; so that no harmonious part- 
nership could be descheol with less shock to the survivor. 
Mrs. Sion beside the common-place solaces, on such oc- 
casions, such as, ‘We must all die’—* Heaven's time is the 
best time,’ had a particular and reasonable consolation in being 
| relieved from the sight of unhappiness that she could not re- 
| move or mitigate. This was not but the neces- 
sity of her nature, which resembled those plants that cannot 
live unless they have sunshine, and plenty of it. 
| Mrs. Dunbar had one son, Fletcher, a of rare prom- 
|ise, who was just seventeen at his father's death. He most 
happily combined the character of his parente—the aspiring 
and firm thoughts of his father, and the bright spirit of his 
mother. His education had beeg most judiciously directed 
by his father; and his mother, without any system or plan 





W.F. 


whatever, had, by the spontaneous action of her own charac- 
ter, most happily moulded his aflections. At seventeen, 
| Fletcher Dunbar seemed to me the perfection of a youth; 
with a boyish freshness and playfulness, and a manly grace, 


«| generosity, and courtesy. Much more attention than is usual 


| in our country had been given to the adornments of education ; 
|| but bis father, who bad all respect to the solid and practical, 
| had taken care that the weightier matters were not sacrificed ; 
| and he had a prompt reward. Socapable and worthy of trust 
was Fletcher at bis father’s death, that the mercantile house 
,in which he was clerk offered him, on advantageous terms, 
jan agency for six years, in France and England. Mrs. Dun- 
| bar consented to his departure. But this parting of the wid- 
jow from her only sen, feo only child, and such a child, was 
| not the cross. ‘“ There was nothing like throwing a young 
| man, Who had his fortune to carve, on his own responsibilities,” 
| she justly said. “ Fletcher would get good, and not evil, 
| wherever he went. She should hear from him by 7 
| packet, and six years would soon fly away.” And they did, 
= this brings me to the story of that drop, that diffused its 
bitterness through the cup my friend till now had preserved 
| sweet and sparkling. 
The six years were gone; six years oy bad been to 
need say noth- 
‘ing more for a young man, who had been exposed to the 
| temptations of London and Paris. The heppy day and even- 
|ing of his arrival had passed away. Uncles, aunts, and 
friends had thronged to welcome him, and gone to their homes, 
and Mrs. Dunbar was left alone with Fletcher and Ellen Fitz- 


1 bave said, that Mrs. Dunbar had but one child; but, if 
be possible for the bonds of adoption to be as strong as 
those of nature, Mrs. Dunbar loved Ellen as well as if sbe 
had been bern to her. This instance was enough to prove, 
that there may be the happiness of a maternal affection with- 
out tbe instincts of nature, or the feeling of property in the 


| Fletcher, of health, prosperity, and virtue. 
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_ —_ — 
object, which more selfish natures than my friend's require. 
Elien was the child of a very dear friend of Mrs. Dunbar, 
who, from a goodly portion of nine daughters, surrendered 
his, the fairest best, to what she then deemed a happier 
destiny than she could in any other way secure for her. 

I do not believe Mrs. Dunbar could have told which she 
loved best, Ellen Fitzhugh or her son; in truth, were 80 
peng thy adr wg that they made but one idea. When she 
saw n, ¢ was in heri ion; when she t 
of Fletcher, Ellen was the vrcecet ektble type throgh otis 
her thoughts and affections went out to bim. 

Now he had returned ; they were under the same roof;— 
Fletcher was three-and-twenty, with a bandsome fortune to 
begin the world with: and Ellen was just eighteen, with 

“ a countenance, in which did meet 

Sweet records, promises as sweet ; 

A creature not too bright or good 

For human nature's daily food ; 

For transient sorrows, simpte wiles, 

Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and smiles.” 
Never was there a fitter original for this beautiful description 
of the poet, than Ellen Fuzhugh ; and could there be anything 
more natural than Mrs. Duobar’s firm belief, that Fletcher 
would set right about weaving into an imperishable fabric the 
golden threads she had been spinning for Lim? 

The first evening had passed away; the old family domestics 
had received from Fletcher's hand some gift ‘far fetched,’ 
and enriched with the odor of kind remembrance; and Mrs. 
Dunbar and the young peovle lingered over the decaying em- 
bers, to talk over the thousand particulars that are omitted 
in the most minute correspondence. “‘ Pray tell me, Fletch 
er,” asked Mrs. Dunbar, “ who was that Bessie Elmore you 
spoke of so frequently in your last letters?” 

“ Bessie Elmore! Heaven bless her! She was the daugh- 
ter of a lady who was excessively kind to me the last time I 
wasin London. She bore a striking resemblance to Ellen, 
so I called her cousin—a pretty utle to shelter a flirtation; 
I should inevitably have lost my beart, but for the presumption 
of asking her to give up her country.” 

“« Was she very like Ellen?” 

“ Excessively; her laugh, too, always recalled Ellen's. 
She was a charming little creature !"’ 

Elien blushed slightly, and Mrs. Dunbar’s happy counte- 
nance smiled all over as she said, “ Ellen is very English in 
her looks.” 

“ Yes, aunt, a ‘ rosy, sturdy little person,’ as English Smith 
used 19 call me.” 

** Not too sturdy, Ellen," said Fletcher, “ and not too little 
—just as high as our hearts, mother, is she not?” 

» “She has always just filled mine,” replied the delighted 
mother, who had already jumped to the conclusion that the 


affair was as good as settled, and the wedding, and the happy | 


years co follow, floated in rich visions before her. She ven-| 
tured on one question she was anxious to have settled. “ You 
have no occasion to go abroad again, Fletcher?" 

“None. A happy home, in my own country, has long been 
my ‘castle in the air,’ and now, thank Heaven, | can give it a 


——— 

* What do you mean, Ellen 1” 
“T mean, that Ned Garston’s very pretty, black hair bang» 
in hyaciathine curls over the collar of bis coat—that be wears 
tresses, like a girl's on each side of his face, and mustachios 
and whiskers that would befit a grand Sultan. The girls call 
him the ‘ Sublime Porte.’” 
* And is it possible that Matilda Preston, that gifted, beav- 
tiful creature, is going to tbrow herself away upon this Jack- 
anapes? 
“How wildly you talk, Fletcher!” interposed his mother, 
a not seen Matilda Preston since she was a mere 
¢ 
“ But a rare child, my dear mother; Matilda Preston, at 
thirteen, was a fit model for sculpture and painting. She 
moved like a goddess, and her faculties were worthy such a 
form. Lord bless me, what a sacrifice !—is it a sacrifice to 
Mammon, Ellen?” 
“ Do not insist that the sacrifice is certain,”— 
“ T have no doubt it is his fortune,” said Mrs. Dunbar, for 
the first time, I believe, in her life, turning a scale against an 
absent person that might bave been struck in her favor, “that 
is to say, fortune and style. Garston bas the most showy 
equi in the city, and his family, you know, are all in the 
first fashion. » 
“ The fashion would have more influence with Matilda than 
fortune, [ suspect. You know, aunt, she refused Stanhope 
Gilmore, who is very rich, and very clever into the bargain.” 
“ But you remember, Ellen, she told us her father would 
never have consented to her marrying a Loco Foco,” 
** Loco Foco! what the mischief is that, mother 1” 
“ Why—the lowest of the people—an agrarian, you know 
—a Tory.” 

“ What does my mother mean, Ellen? I never heard such 
a confusing combination of terms.” 
“ You surely know what we mean by Whigs and Tories?” 
* Noe 1.” 
“ Do you never read our newspapers 1” 
“Very seldom—never the party papers. An American 
abroad is ashamed of the petty wrangling, virulence, and vul- 
garity of our political papers. We care only for the bono: 
and prosperity uf the country at large. We love our country- 
men, by whatever name they are called, and it makes us heart- 
sick to take up one of our popular journals and see it pro- 
claimed, that ‘a crisis is at hand !"—that ‘the country is on 
the brink of ruin! that ‘the constitution is in jeopardy! and 





;can only be saved by a doubtful majority, rallying with all 
| their strength 


ainst a corrupt faction, about to prostrate 
the liberties of the country ! only way to keep your tem- 
per is never to look into a —— ut, pray, can you 
tell me what are these Loco Foco Tories?” 

Poor Mrs Dunbar never disturbed the serene heaven of 
| her mind with politics. She received a very vague im 

sion from the persons she associated with, and in a ance 
| with this impression, she now replied, *‘ I don’t know pre- 
| cisely—I remember my father talking about the Tories in 
Revolutionary days being the enemies of their country, and I 


terrestrial foundation.” | suppose it is just the same now.” 


*“ Ellen is not the person to relish this ‘taking for granted,’”’ 
thought Mrs. Dunbar; Fletcher should be more reserved. 
Fietcher soon turned the current of her apprehensions. 


“Peay,” he asked, ** what is the reason, Ellen, that you and } 


my mother have so seldom mentioned Matilda Preston in your 
letters of late 1" 

“ We have seen much less of her than usual the winter 
past. Matilda cannot 


*To aparty give up what was meant for mankind.’ 


I suppose you know she has been a ‘ bright and particular 
star’ this winter—a belle?” 

“ Has she? I am sorry for it!” 

“So is not Matilda. She enjoys her undisputed reign. 
She has, to those she chooses to , captivating manners, 
and you know she is talented. The beaux, of a score of years 
standing, declare there has been nothing like her in their time. 
She is beset with admuers and lovers. She says she i+ 
obliged, when she goers to a ball, to keep an ivory tablet un- 
der her belt, with a list of her partners. Some wag pasted 
upon Carroll Place, where the Preston'slive,‘ Apollo's Court,’ 
on account of the perpetual serenades there. Poor Rupert 
Seldon told me, he had thrown away a half year’s commis- 
sions on bouquets and serenades to ber, which, in his own ro- 
mantie phrase, had ‘ended in smoke.’ She is said to be en- 

” 

“ Engaged!” Fletcher bit his nails for two or three min- 
utes in deep abstraction, and then added, “ To whom is she 
engaged?" 

“ Pray don’t look so distressed, cousin; I only reported it 
as an on dit—I forgot your flame for Matilda.” 

“ Pshaw, Ellen! but who is the person?” 

“ The preeminent person at the present moment is Ned 
Garston.” 

“Ned Garston! a monkey—impossible !” 

“Oh, he is much improved by foreign travel, and, if still 
monkey, a romantic monkey, a monkey en beau. He has 
put himself into the hands of some Parisian master of the sci- 
ence of transforming the deformed, and has come forth the 
tableau vivant, copied after a famous picture of some Trovu- 


irs. Dunbar answered in good faith. The changes of the 
| last sixty years, the new formations, and the remodelings; 
| the old parties with new names,and the new parties with old 
names, still existed in her mind as the ideas originally enter- 
\ ed it, as banded Whigs and Tories. Fletcher laughed at her 
| reply and said, “1 see, my dear mother, you are just where 
| I left you. The Loco Focos, I take it for granted, Ellen, are 
the Administration party.” 

“Yes.” 

“* And Stanhope Gilmore, sprang from the most aristocratic 
family in the State, is a Loco Foco? and Matilda Preston's 
| father, of a purely democratic origin, belongs to the aristo- 
| cratic party?” 

* Just so.” 

| Well, thank Heaven, our party associations may make a 
| great uproar, but they can never have the element of danger 
while they are so unstable and accidental ‘” 

A ring at the door, and the entrance of a note ‘To Miss 
Fitzhugh,’ cat the thread of Fletcher's generalizations. He 
cast his eve on the note, and exclaimed, “ That I am sure is 
| from Matilda Preston, though I have not seen ber writing for 
| six years. If there is nothing private in it, will you allow me 
ie look at it, Ellen?” 

“ Certainly, there is nothing private, only such a strange 
proposition !” 

“ Read it aloud, please, Fletcher,” said Mrs. Dunbar ; and 
Fletcher read as follows: 

“ Deannst Extex:—You ere engaged to go to Mrs. Reeves’s 
| costume-ball to-morrew evening. Some tiresome people have 
| been persuading me to appear as Rebecca. Now I am well 
j aware, that, in the article of beauty, I am not fitted imper- 
sonate the lovely Jewess, but I am half inclined to try it, be- 
cause I can so well arrange a dress for the character. Mim- 
ma has a remnant of a lust century's dress, a bright yellow 
India silk, embroidered with silver, that, with my*ostrich 
feather and agrafe, will do admirably for UR turban. I du 
not quite comprehend Rebecca's simarre, but I think the 
boddice of my brocade will do as a substitute. . 











badour in the Louvre.” 


* My note was interrupted by a visit from Madame Sale- 
suar. She offers me her diamonds—a bas Tl wear 


eee 
them. They are essential to give the eastern character of 
magnificence. Then, you know my ‘sabletresses,’ my ‘ aqui- 
line nose,’ my ‘dark jon,’ and my ‘ Oriental eyes,’ as 
De Ville will call them, will all work in as accessories, to 
give a wraisemblance to the tableax vivant. 
“ Now, my sweetest Elien, I cannot appear as the Jewess, 
unless you will accompany ‘me as the Lady Rowena. Pray 
—pray do not refuse me, why should you? 
* Perhaps you think ‘'obscurité convient aux femmes ;" 
—— dear, it wit come soon enough when there are kitchens 
nurseries for us to supervise—let us buzz a little while in 
the sunshine first. 
“Do you know @ possible Ivanhoe among the invited? I 
do not. My acquaintances are all party-going, unkuightly 
gentry enough. Garston propwes to appear as Brian de 
Beis-Guilbert!!! The winds and waves! if 
had but sennapaitiouteestbiaen?” (Here the reader 
smiled, and hesitated. ‘ Read on, my son,” said his mother, 
impatiently, and on he stammered.) ‘A Palmer's dress, in 
which you know Ivanhoe first appears, would have been just 
the thing for Fletcher's advent ion foreign land, though the 
up oak, the device of his shield at the tourney, and the 
motto, Desdichado, ( Disinherited,) would have ill-fitted Mrs. 
Danbar’s heir-apparent. It is so intolerably provoking that 
be has not arrived, when wh pane within two days’ sail 
of us. He is so clever and with sach a born-hero look! Per- 
haps, after all, he might be cross and refuse; so let us be 
philosophers, and do as well as we can without him. Yoa, 
dearest Ellen, will not refuse me? You will be the ‘ Queen 
of Love and Beauty’; I only the poor Jewess, who, you re- 
member, the Prior of Jorvaulx swore was far inferior to the 
lovely Saxon Rowena.” 
“Ie Matilda Preston out of her head?’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Dunbar. “A fitting character for wnt, Em that 
pompous, cold, disagreeable » insipi wena. "t think 
of it, my dear child.” - 
**T shall not think of it for other reasons, aunt. I cannot 
conceive any thing more absurd than for me to personate & 
beauty—e tall beauty, too! born * to the exercise of habitual 
superiority, and the reception of general homage.” 
** [ see no objection in that my dear child. There are not 
half a dozen readers of Ivanhoe, who remember whether Ro- 
wena was tall or short; and as to beauty, that is, as to what 
is really engaging and captivating, [ am sure’’—— 
“ Pray, dear aunt,”—— 
“The servant is waiting for an answer,” said Mrs. Dun- 
bar's maid. 
“ He shall have it instantly,” replied Ellen, taking up her 
ac one mument, my dear cousin,” said Fletcher, laying 


his hand on hers; “if it is not disagreeable to you, say Yes. 
I should particularly like surprising Mauida, and joining you 





at this bail in the way she proposes. I do not see, that, in 
merely dressing in costume for Rowena, and calling your- 
self by thai name, you arrogate to yourself beauty, and 
ship, and al) that. Where you make one of a grou re 
semblance is a matter of inferior consequence. ilda’s 
Jewess will be eo striking, that she will shelter all our imper- 
fections.” 


ions. 
Ellen still hesitated, and looked perplexed, and Fletcher 


The word sacrifice 
| in a ridiculous light, and she felt ashamed of having hesitated, 
at this moment of Fletcher’s return, to accede to @ request 
that involved pleasure to him. “I will write as J should 
have intended, if 1 bad not been more thoughtful of myself 
than of others’ pleasure. You must make up your mind, aunt, 
to my doing the Lady Rowena too much honor! Shall I tell 
Matilda I can find an Ivanhoe, and that we will meet her at 
Mrs. Reeves’s at ten?” 


* Ellen—yes—but don’t gi hint of 
arivalt It a 00, what was my = ewe ty tes = a 


Fletcher pas - 
wood. “ ‘A mantle of coarse, serge,’”’ 

‘ admirable ! that is easily got up, and can be easily thrown 
aside. ‘Coarse sandals bound with thongs on his bare feet.” 
By your leave, Sir Palmer, I shal! not meddle with those. 
* A broad and hat, with cockle-shells stitched on ite 
brim.’ Excellent! ‘A long staff shod with iron, to the up- 
per end of which wagattached a branch of palm.’ As we are 
not to tramp to Holy Land, we will ont Ss Se 
branch of palm is the graad point. That can be got my 
ald friend Thorburn.” 

“ And what is Filen’s dress to be 1” asked Mrs. Dunbar 
—“*] that will not be forgotten.” 

“ My neor mother, forgive me—Elien was busy with ber 
note—finished and sent is it !—you always execute while oth- 
ers are planning, Ellen, Ah, here is the description ; * Harr 
betwixt brown end flaxen’—yours has a touch of the subura: 
—the Saxon red.” 

“Red!” interposed Mrs. Dunbar, “Ellen's hair red! is 





has a true golden tinge.” 
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“ Red gold, mother.” 

“ At any rate, Fletcher, it is not red, flaxen, or brown; I 
might have rembered Rewena’s hair was flax i 
about her was unmeaning.” 

“* Her bair,’” proceeded Fletcher, “‘ was braided with 

“ Le Fleur will manage all that,” said Mrs. Dunbar, “ with 
my set of pearl.” She began to feel a little womanly inter- 
est in the getting up of the dress. 

PE poe chain,’” proceeded Fletcher, *‘to which was 

a small reliquary of the same metal, hung round her 
neck.’ That, mydear cousin, you must allow me to manage, 
that is, if a cross will do in place of a reliquary, and, as they 
are both symbols of the same religion, I do not see why it 
will not.” He unlocked a very beautiful dressing-case, which 
he now told Ellen he ‘had brought for her, and took from ita 
rich gold chain, with an exquisitely wrought cross attached 
to it. “I brought this prophetically,” he said, clasping it 
round Ellen’s neck. 

“ Would the chain, and not the cross, had been ic!” 
= Dunbar, and she heaved a deep sigh. 

bad memory of affection is always prophetic, Fletcher,” 
said Ellen; “it links the of past to future kindness.” 

“What, my dear?” asked Mrs. Dunbar; “ I don’t clearly 
understand you.” 

The chain and the cross were too suggestive to Ellen’s 
mind to admit of any very clearexplanation. Fletcher’s quick 
ree her embarrassment, and, imputing it to the awk- 

ness that very commonly attends receiving a gift, he went 
on with the book. “‘ Her dress 
tle of pale green silk.’”’ 

“Your new gown is the very thing, Ellen,” interrupted 
Mrs. Dunbar; how fortunate ! arn own color.” 

“* Ellen’s color the emblem of desertion! mother ?” 

** No, no indeed, Fletcher; no one who has ever loved El- 
len could forsake her.” 

Fletcher, all unconscious of the feeling that was bubbling 
up from his mother’s heart, coolly proceeded in his trying 
process. ‘Here is astumbling block! ‘* The Lady Rowena 
wore a long, loose crimson robe, manufactured of the finest 
wool, which reached to the ground.’” 

“ A stumbling-block ? by no means, Fletcher; Amande can 
convert my India shaw! into such a robe without the least in- 
jury to it, and I "ll answer for it the Lady Rowena’s mantle 
was dowlas to that. Is there any thing ad 

a veil of ie, intermown with gold.’” 

7B 1 be ; Rnee te te if 
and will shelter without cmnsesiing.* ain - 

At another time Elien’s right joyous spirit would have found | 
merriment enough in the project of arraying her little, unob- 
trusive person in a crimson robe, flowing to the ground, and 
at the simplicity of good Mrs. Dunbar, in su ing she could 
carry off any thing ‘magnificent.’ She another kind of 





was an under gown and kir- 


turned with a beating and foreboding heart. “Tell me, El- 
, is it your belief Matilda P; i 
== ame reston is engaged | 
«I do not believe she is.” | 
“ Why are you in such haste? sit down—there, thank you; 
but do not look as if I had murder to confess—I have only to 
tell you the weakness and strength of my heart. You know, 
my dear Ellen—cousin—sister, I should rather call you, for, 
See nent te of Stesdvne daar wes vier Gamsen, these io 
no one but you to wi can communicate my feelings, 
jects, and hopes—from whom I can take counsel. To begin, 
then, when I left America you and Matilda Preston were very 
intimate. I do not find you so much so now; what is the 
cause of this elienation ?” 

* There is no alienation, Fletcher; we are intimate still.”’ 

intimate?” 


My mother, too, seems to have judi ilda ; 
“vs ~ em e & prejudice against Matilda ; 
Frankness was Ellen's nature, She was one of the f 
beings in this world, who are thoroughly and habituall , by 
mature and by grace, true. For the first time ac had 
She began to speak, faltered, 


- again, and finally said, “Tt may be more mine than |} 


6 fault, that we are less intimate than formerly. Our 

our tastes are different. I think Matilda is 

much what she was when you left us—that is—that is, allow- 

ing for the difference between s schoolgirl and a belle, 

“A belle!—how I hate the term. But how could it be 

a Beemoerhere, with Matilda's eer, tal- 
y accomplishments 


thing |] ish loves on record, 


We exchanged many a love-token, many a ise. It is true 
she was a mere child, I a mere boy; but are such child- 
Ellen. The germ of the fruit is in the 
unfolding bud. It may, after all,.have been, on her part, a 
little innocent foolery, forgotten long ago; but, if so, I was 
coxcomb enough to take it in dead earnest. Through my six 
years of absence I have cherished, lived upon, these remem- 
brances. All my projects, all my have blended with 
the thought of ilda; and, blessed by Heaven in my enter- 
pum, E Seronemanme Same dstevatand tn than saeet at 
r feet, if I find her what memory and a lover's faith paint- 
ed her.” Fletcher fixed his eye on Ellen. Hers fell. “ Will 
you not—can you not, Ellen, give me a ‘God speed ?’” 
The flush on Ellen's cheek faded to a deadly paleness. 
After a moment's hesitation, she summoned her resolution ; 
and, raising her eye to meet Fletcher's, replied, with a toler- 
ably steady voice, “‘ Do not ask a * God speed’ of me now, 
Fletcher ;—wait till you have seen Matilda, and studied her 
character, as you ought to study that on which the happiness 
of your life is to depend; and then, if your ripened judge- 
ment cenfirms your youthful , you shall have my" — 
“God speed,” she would have said, but her honest tongue 
refused to utter the word to which her heart did not answer, 
and adding, ‘‘ my earnest wishes—my prayers,” she burst into 
’ tears, and, horror-struck at what she feared was 
a betrayal of her true feelings she fled, without even a ‘ good 
night,’ to her own apartment. 
The truth did once flash across Fletcher's mind. “It isa 
phenomenon to see Ellen in tears, save at some touching tale 
or known grief,” he thought; ‘‘ Ellen, with her ever bright, 
buoyant spirit—her ‘ obedient passions, will resigned.’ Has 
my dear, imprudent mother, with ber equal fondness for us 
both, been kindling a spark of tenderness in Ellen's heart ?” 
The thought was no sooner conceived than rejected. There 
was no latent vanity in Fletcher's mind to please itself with 
cherishing it. It! was happily improbable, and it soon gave 
place to thick-coming and most pleasant fancies. But one 
cloud hovered over them—Mrs. Dunbar’s and Elien’s too evi- 
dent distrust of Matilda. “I will ‘ study her character,’ and 








Fletcher. Alas for the judgement of a young man of three- 
and-twenty as to a talented beauty of nineteen, with the des- 


perate make-weight against it of a long-cherished love ! 
(Coacladed next week.) 





THE WIDOW'S HOPE. 
BY H. F. GOULD. 
Steer on, my babe, and in thy dream 
Thy father’s face behold, 
That love again may warmly beam 
From eyes now dark and cold. 
His wonted fond embrace to give, 
To smile as once he smiled, 
Again let all the father live, 
To bless his orphan child. 
Thy mother sits these heavy hours 
To measure off with sighs; 
And over Life’s quick-withered flowers 
To droop with streaming eyes. 
For, ah, our waking dreams, how fast 
Their dearest visions fade, 
Or flee, and leave their glory cast 
For ever into shade ! 
And still, the doating, stricken heart, 
oi In rie deepen string 
t grie spa or worn apart, 
Finds yet bres rt to —_ 
And yet whereon its hold to take 
ith stronger, double grasp, 
Because of joys it held to break 
Or melt within its clasp. 

A blast has proved that in the send 
I based my fair, high tower : 
Pale Death has Jaid his rending hand 

On my new Eden bower! 
And now, my tender orphan loy, 
Sweet bud of hope, I see 
My — of life, my future joy, 
y all, wrapped up in thee. 
I fear to murmur in the ear 
Of Him who willed the blow 
And sent the King of Terrors here 
, To lay thy father low. 
I ask His aid my griefs to bear— 
To say, ‘ Thy will be done!’ 


t Heaven will still in pity spare 
Petre widow’s only oad - 


‘ 


. 





| Dram oy’ Vrortation is Lartasp.—The London 






pri! ie be accompanied the French savane on their 
ta Lapland. He states some interesting facts 





see she is not quite to your 
taste, Elien; I am sorry for it, but this is better than I feered. 
reserved , Beither you nor my mother, ‘ 
pected my predilection, but for two years I had been 















to the change which has been effected in thet climate 
w years. gt hs beeen that vegetation 
; parts of Lapland is constantly on the decline ; 

of land are found under the lee of the moun- 
tains, ty covered with fir woods, where now only stumps 
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and rotten roots of fir trees with a few miserable birch are to 
be seen. But no where ia this decline so perceptible as in 
the neighborhood of Kautokeim; where formerly, perha 
only a century ogo, a forest of Scotch fir flourished the whale 
length of the Alten river, a distance of 72 miles, nothing is 
now to be seen but a few miserable mountain birch, which 
every year threatens to destroy. The writer adds, that on 
comparing this phenomenon with the experience of the suc- 
cessive decrease of the fir in Tornea Lapland it must be ad- 
mitted as a fact, that vegetation is on the decline in the higher 
northern regions; and the question will then be, how this 

henomenon can be accounted for? Is it to be attributed to 
ocal causes, or to the great increase of ice in the Polar re- 
gions! the cause of which must again be looked for in some 
great cosmographical change in the globe. If this decline of 
vegezation continues, the high northern regions will, in a few 
centuries, become uninhabitable, and the northern part of 
Norway will be in danger of being frozen up in the same way 
as history narrates of Greenland. 








From the London Metropolitan for August. 
THE LOTTERY TICKET: 
A TRUE NARRATIVE. 





abide by the decision of my ‘ripened judgement,’ ” resolved | 


lor May 18, contains a letter from a correspond- | 


Ix 1771, Henry Cowan, after graduating at Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, came over to London, and entered as a student 
of the Inner Temple. He was the eldest son of a respectable 
family in Donegal, and soon found himself at home in the 
| metropolis, among old friends, college chums, and Irish cous- 
ins. One of these, a Mr. Knox, was at this time residing at 
|, Ely Place, Holborn; and at his fireside the young student 
|| soon became a constant visiter—induced, as said, by its 
|| near proximity to the Inns of Court, but as his friends sus- 
| ted, by the attractions of the ‘daughter of the house,’ then 
|, in the full bloom of sweet seventeen. There can be no doubt 
|, that these suspicions were true; yet Mr. Cowan resolutely re- 
| fused to own the soft impeachment. He knew that the ‘res 
| angusta domi’ forbade the banns, and he abstained wih pro- 


} 





fessional pradence from any declaration of attachment. 
|| Time wore on—term followed term in regular succession. 
| The poring students dined in the hall, read in the library, and 
| satin the courts, even as at this day; while the dashing 
| templar drank champagne with the wits, haunted the thea- 
| tre, or played critic at Wills’s, in the style of days gone by. 
| But a lawyer in love is a nondescript sort of animal; he nei- 
| ther enlists in the Coke-on-Littleton corps, nor in the chivalry 
| of the temple; and accordingly we find no memorials of our 
hero's career at this period, except a huge common-place 
, book, filled with ‘ballads penned to his mistress's eyebrow.’ 
, Of the verses, we subjoin a specimen; and if the want of a 
| genius for poetry implies the possession of talents for the law, 
| we are of opinion that Mr. Cowan would have outshone all 
| competitors at the bar: 
“« See you that rock, where the moss-tufts have thrown 

A fairy-like beauty around the grey stone? 

See you that tree, where the wild vine has braided 

With clusters of green its foliage faded? 


“If sorrow should wither thy feelings so warm— 

If the world should reject thee with hatred and scorn— 
“If lone and deserted, oh! my love will be 

Like the moss on the rock—like the vine on the tree !”’ 


What would have been the issue of these ‘love passages’ 
, is hard to say, had not a circumstance occurred more effect- 
ive than a ream of rhymes. On the last day of August, 1772, 
Mr. C. was strolling down Ludgate Hill, in company with a 
college acquaintance, universally known as Jack Parkinson— 
| areal Milesian, with bee's as light as a feather, a heart as 
light as a bird, ond a purse for the lightness of which, Jack 
used to say, nature afforded no paral'el. They stopped op- 
| posite a loctery office, ard after looking at the bills fur some 
| time, “ Jack,” said his fiiend, suddenly, ‘I shall buy one of 
| those tickets.”” 
| **E'll go halves,” was Jack's friendly answer, which, how- 
ever, Mr. C. declined, for a reason he had, preferring on this 
| occasion to be solus cum solc—at all times the safest sort of 
| partnershir. 
“* Don’t choose that number, map,’ remonstrated Jack, “‘ it 

‘isn’t lucky.” 
| “Pooh, pooh!” replied his friend, “‘ one number is as good 
| as another; so come along.” 
| You're a nice boy to put in the lottery, I'm thinking,”’ 

grumbled Jack ; “ you may hd good-by to your sixteen pourd, 
| any way, for the devil a prize will that bit o' paper bring ye— 
| a diry, ill-looking, blue-printed scrap of an old play-bill, that 
| would be dear at nothing, and a glass of whiskey to boot.” 
| And so he went on, stringing one extravagance upon another, 

until at length he actually ded his companion to go 

back and change the ticket - No. 345, which Jack declared 
| was a decent-looking article, and sure to win. 
|| The long vacation had passed away, and Michaelmas term 
| was far advanced, when Mr. Cowan, soon after his return 
|| from dining in the hall to his rooms in Warwick Court, Gray's 
| Inn, was startled by a thundering knock at the door, and in 
| rushed Jack Parkinson, flourishing a paper in one Land, and 
| his oak stick in the other. 

“ My dear fellow,” he said, quite breathless, “I've been 

the ruin of you—I've slaughtered you entirely! Ob, I wish 
my tongue was blistered when I ye change the ticket! 
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See here, see here, it's drawn a thousand pounds this blessed 
day!” and throwing down the fatal list, Jack sank into a 
chair in utter dejection. It was too true; the dirty scrap of 
a play-bill had been drawn a prize, and the young lawyer felt 
his fnew bitterly. It would have & step 
toward Marian's hand—a considerable addition to his scanty 
store; and to have lost it all through a mere whim, a ridicu- 
lous fancy !—for a moment he wished Jack Parkinson at the 
Antipodes. But that unlucky Mentor blamed himself so 
hearti:y, and was so inconsolable for the misfortune he had 
innocently caused, that his old chum forgot his own vexation 
in soothing that of his friend; nor was it without innumera- 
ble assurances ot unubated friendship, and a considerable ex- 
penditure of brandy punch, that Jack’s spirits were brought 
up to their usual standard. 

When he had gone, and Mr. Cowan was left alone, his 
reflections were gloomy and dispiriting. A loes from impru- 
dence is less galling than one from ili-fortune. The former 
has a visible cause; we can explain its origin, and avoid its 
recurrence; but the latter implies the enmity of an unknown 
— alike above our comprehension or control. Haunted 

y thoughts like these, the poor student lay counting the mid- 
night hours by the toll of St. Paul's, or the watchman’s mo- 
notonous cry, until at length the sounds faded from his ear, 
and deep sleep came upon him. 

* Blessings on the man who first invented sleep,’ says bon- 
est Sancho; ‘it covers one all over like a blanket.’ Ite | 
pp relief to the weary the squire could fully appreciate ; | 

ut ‘ gross of intellect, suspicion none conceived’ of a subtler 
and more spiritual influence. The mind is a liquid ether, | 
filled with ideas of different specific gravity; cares and troub- 
les, though the heavier, are kept uppermost by the stir and 
current of waking lie; but when all is hushed in slumber, the | 
disturbing causes cease to operate, and lightly uprise the gen- 
Ue thoughts—the bright imaginings, concealed by the troub-| 
ling of the waters. Scarcely had our hero fallen asleep, when 
this change came over bim; the phantoms of his brain disap- 
peared, the darkness cleared away ; beautiful forms flited by, 
soft music floated on the breeze; and all around was a garden 
of delight, cushioned with flowers, and plunted with glittering | 
trees. Purple-winged birds sang hovering in the air; foun- | 
tains sparkled in their riee, and tinkled in their musica) fall; |} 
while soft, and warm, and bright o'er bird, tree, fount, and || 
flower, lay the sunset glow of a summer eve. He stood on a} 
mossy tult, beside a grotto of gems radiant with changeable | 
hues of a glossy green; in its ecntre was a veiled nymph, 
beading over a triton’s shell. She drew a packet from the’ 
spiral fulds; she called his name—be started—her veil fell, | 
and disclosed the face of Marian! He rushed forwari, when | 
an unseen hand dashed him senseless to the ground; and on| 
recovering from the shock, he fuund himself lying on the Kid- | 
derminster carpet, with a most disagreeable pain in the head, | 
and a strung suspicion that he had been dreaming for the last 
half hour, the locality bearing a striking resemblance to his | 
roums in Warwick Court, Gray's Inn. 

Although the young lawyer was in reality much excited by | 
his dream, he took bis place on the following day in the stu- | 
dent's box as usual, and fancied he was attending vigorously | 
to an interesting argument about stopping up a lane some- | 
where in Lincolnshire. His note-book, however, contains 
only the name of the case, with sketches of grottos, and fe- | 
male heads in profile, all of which exhibit a strong family | 
likeness. At length the court rose, and Mr. Cowan, after | 
methodically buttoning up his great-coat, and twisting his | 
comfortable, set off from Westminster with true professional | 
gravity. It was four o'clock ; a fog was gathering, which the | 
miserable oil lamps of those days only rendered more dismal ; | 
the shops in the Strand had a dull, smoky air; the passers-by 
looked cross and unhappy. Nothing could be less inviting 
for a walk; but his dream still haunted the sleeper’s memory, 
and he held on his way up Ficet-street to Ludgate Hill. , 
was the second day of drawing, and there was a crowd round 
the lottery-office, where a huge placard announced, in sesquip- 
edilian characters: *‘ Just Drawn—Great Prize—£20,000!!" 

“What number is it?” said Mr. C. to his predecessor in 
ere crowd. 

“ Three hundred and forty something,” replied the man, 
“as well as I can make out.” 

To push his way into the office was the work of an instant. 
“ Woat is the number of the prize?” he inquired, in great 
@xci ement. 

“Three hundred and forty-five sir,” replied the agent; 
“sold by us, sir. Undrawn tickets still on sale, sir, and 
another £20,000 in the wheel.” 

Ik might be a mistake; the head-quarters were at Cornhill, 
an! he hastened to make the same inquiry there. To his 
great delight, the news was esuttingl=" Ve. 345—£20,000; 
eae in three months, or immediately, minus discount.” 

here was no room for doubt, and he posted back to War- 
w ck Court in a perfect fever. 

We have ascertained, from the daughter of an ancient 
laundress who attended his chambers, that her mother found 
h s door locked on this eventful evening, and was kept wait- 
ing a full hour, during which she heard him walking up and 
d »wn, talking to himself, and spouting poetry. His pocket 
book, however, of the same date, far from containing verses, 











meaning of which we are unable to offer a conjecture. At 
length the door was unlocked, and Mr. Cowan made his exit, 
buttoned up in his brown great-coat, and looking, as the 
laundress said, “‘ uncommon tidy.” 


Ely Place, Holborn, is at this day the same quiet, sedate 
row of houses that it was sixty years ago; the wall at 
the end, the iron gates at the top, and the blue beadle, all 


the fender, reading a volume of the ‘Spectator.’ 
trait is still in the family it represents @ lovely face, with a 
soft and gentle expression; the hair drawn off the forehead, 
and falling in long rolls on either side; the eyes dark grey, 
and the complexion of transparent fairness, if we may judge 
by the cold blue tint with which the artist has chosen to im- 
itate it. 

A deuble knock at the hall-door made her spring up hastily, 


sh back the chair, and settle her hair in the mirror. In a) 


jew minutes Tim made his appearance, announcing our hero, 
who entered with a flushed cheek and unsteady manner, very 
different from his usual sober demeanur. 

“He has bad a glass too much,” muttered Tim, with a 
wink, as be closed the drawing-room door. 

“He has something particular to say to me,” thought Ma- 
rian, not a little fluttered by the expectation. 

She was not kept long in suspense. 
attempt at general conversation, the young lawyer opened his 
case by expressing an apprehension that he bed broken in 
too often on Mr. Knox's family circle; and on Marian’s assu- 
rances to the contrary, he continued—~‘ Have you never im- 
agined, Miss Knox, that I had a particular motive for coming 
here?” 

Marian began something about her father’s high opinion, 
the family connection, and so on, trying to look innocently in 
his face as she said it; but it would not do; her eyes dropped 
before his, she began to blush violently, and the unfortunate 
sentence never came to a conclusion. 

“* Ah, Marian!” said the lover, “ why will you pretend to 
mistake me? It is your high opinion—your gentle love I 
have tried to win; you know I love you, and I hupe you will 
not say my attachment is unwelcome or unreturned.” 

** It is so—so sudden,” murmured she ; “‘ you neversaid—” 

“No,” replied our hero, “no, I never did say so before; 
ahd why ?—Because I was I had no answer to give to 
your parents’ natural inquiries—I could not point to a bappy 
home for their child. You would have thought little of this, 
but they would have thought a great deal. I knew they 
would have banished me at once; and rather than be shut out 
altogether, I concealed my feelings from them at least, if not 
from you, in the faint hope that something might — in 
our favor. It has happened. Within the last four hours I 
have become a rich man.” 

“Never,” proceeds our hero's journal at this part, “never 
shall I forget those eyes—the love, the beautiful surprise that 
lighted them. I drew her to my side; her soft hair touched 
my lips as I poured into her willing ear the thousand varied 
fancies so long pent up in my beart. Struggles of the past, 

lans for the future, visions of hope and joy were there. But 
Fist forgotten all; the dream is gone from me, and I only 
retain a confused impression of vivid and overflowing happi- 
ness, which even now fills my eyes with ‘ pleasant tears.’”’ 

We shall not dilate en the marriage, which soon followed, 
nor describe how charmingly Marian looked in her bridal 
dress; how the happy pair set off for Bath to spend the honey- 
moon, and how both the bridemaids laid heavy complaiats 
against Jack Parkinson. Neither shall we enumerate Mr. 
Cowan's liberal use of the gifts of fortune—the donative to 
the poor of Lifford, the dowries to his sisters, and the acknow- 
ledgement of his father’s care—testimonials to a generosity 
and good feeling, which may be held to deserve good fortune, 
however seldom they attain it. 

On their return from Ireland, the young couple fixed their 
residence in the village of Charlton, near Greenwich, close 
by the old manor-house of Sir Thomas Wilson. Here they 
passed a simple and happy life, the paradise of a lover's 
dreams. They rode, in the fresh summer morning, over 
Blackheath down to Eltham Vale; they wandered, in the 
cool of evening, under Sir Thomas Wilson's elm-trees, or lin- 
gered to watch the '. in the river from the corner of 
Charlton chureh-yard. The hours ‘ scarcely seemed to stray,’ 
so smoothly they glided by ; it was too happy an existence to 
afford materials for narrative, and we | only extract from 
the young husband's journal a copy of verses which appear, 
from the subject, to have been written about this time a 

JUST MARRIED—APicrerre. = 

«€ She stands down-looking on the sparkling tide 

Of the bright river, balf in bashful fear, 
Half bounding joy to find herself a bride; 
Her blue eyes glistening with an infant tear, 
Her lips apart, 
Her celor raised—and you may almost hear 








is entirely covered with figures and calculations: ‘ Rent, 
£70; taxes, £14; servants’ wages, £30;" &c.—es to the 


Her beating heart. 


After a melancholy || 


“ He sits beside the river's bank, his eyes 
Upturned to her sweet face, with looks so full 
Of admiration, as if Earth supplies 
To him no object half so beautiful. 
One ri fair 


Has left its sister curls, and nestling lies 
In his dark hair. 
“It is the twilight of a summer eve; 

A crimson flush just tips the western trees, 

As though the lingering sunbeams sighed to leave 

That loving couple fair, sweetening the breeze 

With honey words, 
"Mid flowers and rippling streams, low-humming bees, 
And singing birds.” 
Sey, 
WORDS WORTH—BY20N 
From ‘A Prosing upon Poetry’ in the last Blackwood. 

Ir is only by understanding and keeping in view the exact 
office of poetry, that any fair defence can be made for such 
| writings as thoseof Byron. The beneficent influence of such 
a poet as Wordsworth, no one will dispute. He not only 
leads to reflection, but reflection of the purest kind. He has 
,taken it for his province even to correct many associations, 
which, other poets finding in the minds of men, have taken 


advantage of, without calculating their . Ithas been 
his peculiar achievement to extend our sympathies toward the 
| neg and forgotten, towards the humble and the weak, 


who necd them not che less because they have few qualities 
to attract them. ‘Witness that little piece, ‘ The Cumberland 
Beggar’ which throws so singular a charm over a torpid slow 
old man, creepiag along the highway with his head bent to 
the earth, not more by age and infirmity than with sluggish 
apprehension. The old man creeps with scarce s 
thought—no fictitious sentiment is infused m+ wd a - 
ideal grace is added to his figure—there is ing in i 

picture but the simplest reality—there is nothing new but the 
| poet’s heart, which, however, has circled its object with so 
| singular an interest, that it is impossible for any one who has 
read the poem, ever again to look with apathy upon one of 
these old children of the earth. Of such writings there will 
not be two opinions. But what are we to say of his cotem- 
porary, Byron? His teaching extends not our sympathies, 
| but our contempt, over mankind, and justifies this arrogance 
towards others by an equal self-disparagement. He teaches 
his pupil to despise the homely expedient of regulating the 
| passions of his own bosom, and to preserve the tumult, and 
,with it the wild license of imfinite complaint. In his own 
vivid phrase, we are ‘half dust, half deity.’ He does not 
| raise what is in us of divine, but teaches us perpetually to con- 
|template with bitterness ent which is dust and clay. 
He teaches half the lesson, there leaves his tortured and 





disquieted reader. If every book, especially of poetry, were 
looked on as a sole instructor, who would not feel compelled 
to denounce such writings? But many books, many thoughts, 
much contradictory and perplexing and turbulent matter, 

to the making up of a cultivated mind. Every mode of thi ‘ 
| ing has its ; and the very best is not the best until ithas 
been viewed in juxtaposition with others. He who has read, 
jand felt, and risen above the poetry of Byron, will be for life 
|a wiser man for having once been hly acquainted with 
‘the morbid sentiments which there met with so full and pow- 
lerful an expression. And so variously are we constituted, 
that there are some who find themselves best roused to vig- 
orous and sound thinking by an author with whom they have to 
contend. There are who can better quiet their own perturbed 
minds by watching the extravagances of a stronger maniac 
than themselves, by listening to placid strains, however 
eloquent. Some there are, who seem destined to find their 
entrance into philosophy, and into its calmest recesses, 
through the avenue of moody and discontented reflection. 


Eartaquakes—New-Mapriv.— * * * One afternoon we 
stopped to wood four miles below New-Madrid, when we 
were told by the woodman that a shock of an earthquake had 
been felt there two hours before, so violent as to rattle chairs 
|and dishes. He observed that for several months past, about 
every two weeks, a shock of greater or less violence had been 
experienced. It is well known that this region is volcanic. 
The uake at New-Madrid in 1812, graphically detailed 
by Timothy Flint, Esq., to whom, above all other writers, 
the western country is indebted, must be remembered by ev- 
ery one. It sunk the town, then peopled by ® colony of Span- 
iards, opened vast chasms, for miles in extent, in the earth, 
and so sunk the bed of the Mississippi above the town, that 
the river returned on its course, and ran north for_some 
time. Since that period shocks have been felt annually, one 
or two of which have been sufficiently heavy to shake houses 
and open fissures in the g The theories to which this 
volcanic action has given rise are too elaborate, and, as y 
altogether too theoretical also, to be noticed in sketches 
these. New-Madrid is now as large as the original town. It 
is situated on the bank of the river near the former site. 
There is very little steamboat business done at this lace. I 
never knew a steamboat to stop here. There is te ap- 
pearance, when viewed from the river, of the devastation of 
1812, in the aspect of (pe meen poe New-Madrid 
is on the west bank of the river, seventy-five miles from 














the mouth of the Ohio. Prof. Ingraham. 
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LITERARY FA BLES. 
I. THE ELEPHANT = THE BEASTS. 
Are in ages one, 
When could speak a sort of jargon, 
Observing with disapprobation 
The vices of the brute creation, 
Determined in his zeal to call 
A meeting, and reform them all. 
They met; when, having duly bowed 
His trunk to greet the gaping crowd, 
He spouted forth, with mighty strength 
Of lungs, a s of mighty length— 
A speech whieb, like a practiced orator, 
He had composed and got memoriter, 
For speakers of the greatest note 
At times extempori rote. 
Each fault and folly which of late 
Had sapped the morals of the state— 
Pert ignorance, destructive sloth, 
Malignant envy, worse than both, 
Hypocrisy and affectation, 
And pride, that oversteps its station— 
All these, and more than I have time 
To recapitulate in rhyme, 
He stigmatized with all the fire 
And freedom of a presching friar. 
—The virtuous portion of the crew 
(But these, alas! were very few !) 
Received with open acclamation 
The honest elephant’s oration. 
The gentle lambkin skipped with glee, 
And blithely bummed the busy bee ; 
The faithful dog, the patient steer, 
The dove, the emmet, and the deer, 
By different tokens of applause 
Evinced their zeal in virtue’s cause; 
a —r | ass, ie a bray, 
pproved the s ; ,s to say, 
The horse enemed bya oa, ‘ 


—But others. though they felt within 
A shrinking consciousness of sin, 
Expressed their anger that the elephant 
Should uner charges so irrelevant. 
The tiger gnashed bis .ceth and growled, 
The wolf in savage cencert howled ; 
i serpent shot his venomed fang, 
And hi-sed throughout the harangue ; 
So foul a libel on a bird, bi 
The vulture vowed, was never heard ; 
The toad refused to stay; the snail 
And locust followed in bis trail; 
And reynard fled as if a pack 
Of dogs were yelping at his back ; 
The monkey, mounting at a jump 
Upon the dromedary’s hump, 
Amused the groundlings with grimace, 
Ar.d mocked the speaker to his face ; 
While gnat and hornet, wasp and drone, 
Reviled bim in an under tone. 


But high above the jarring host 

The elephant maintained his post, 

As unconcerned as if the brutes 

Had been a company of mutes; 

And thus, with unabated force, 

At length concluded his discourse : 

My observations, I protest, 

However pointedly expressed, 

Were universally addressed— 

Addressed alike to every one, 

But personally aimed at none. 

The tew whose consciences are clear 

Have nothing to resent or fear ; 

—— such as choose to take offence 
Y Misinterpreting sense, 

Convier dumesiececanh merely show 

How well they merited the blow.” 


M. THE APE ASD THE JUGGLER. 
— father Jolvered, who lost tris brains 
iy overstudying of natural history, 
—For euthors chen sake the gresten cine 
To turn the plainest matter to a mystery— 
Who wrote a score of volumes to describe 
Some score of beasts that Adam never saw, 
—Of pheenix, unicorn, or griffin tribe— 
And gave their very likeness to a claw ; 
In short, who rummaged continent and cape 
For creatures of the strangest size and shape ; 
This reverend writer tells, in pond’rous prose, 
A certain story, which 1 'll recompose 
In light and careless verse, about an ape. 
According to his kind, this a 
The faculty of imitation a — 
A facalty that ’s Rina ott ten, 
For apes are very apt to use it wrongly— 


| Academy uf Sciences. 
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THE NEW-YORKER. 
————— ———————— = 
bei ind tice (by a chain diuary course of events, would have become Empress of all ‘ 
wel a pans te panera pa gain ) the Russias. The history of another sister, the hess of yes 


A smattering of a trick or two, which made 
The creature think himself beyond all doubt 
A a master of the mystic art; 
one day, when his master had gone out, 
He seized the opportunity with glee 
To get up a performance of his own, 
asked the neighboring beasts to come and see 
How great a conjuror he had really grown. 
came—and, first a checkered harlequin 
e moved his magic wand ; and then a clown 
He poised a lengthy ladder on bis chin, 
And whistled as he bore it up and down. 
A figuranté next, with nodding plume, 
Upon a rope that stretched across the room 
He danced, unto the music of a pair 
Of castanets, along its slender length, 
Then hesdiong cast himself with ail his strength, 
And swung, suspended by his tail, in air— 
A sight at which his friends were so much awed 
They hardly had the courage to applaud. 
In , a8 juggler, mountebank, or mime, 
His style of acting was sublime ; 
And even when be made, by sleight of hand, 
The cards to come and vanish at command, 
You would have sworn, if you had seen the trick, 
That he had dealt directly with Old Nick. 


At length, the ape, ambitious to complete 





Kent, is too well known to require comment: her daughteris 
Queen of England. Another has married one of the 
greatest heiresses of the Austrian Empire, the daughter of 
the Prince Kohary, and occupied the highest post of Lieut. 
Field Marshal in the service of the Emperor. he a 
nephew of the Duchess of Kent is the reigning King of Por- 
tugal. An impartial review of the progress of this distin- 
guished family compels us to add, that it does not owe its 
success to unworthy intrigue; its members bear their great 
estate with prudence, with good sense, and with moderation; 
and their domestic qualities form an antidote to the venom 
which generally pursues a career of success. 
Hawkins’s Germany. 
———SSS_S= 
THE CARRIER PIGEON. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF BERANGER. 

Tue wine-cup was bright, and my beautiful maid 

Sung the gods of old Greece and her vanished renown; 
We compared her to France as we «nt in the shade, 

When a bird at our feet sank exhaustedly down. 
To his wings wasa letter attoched, which he brought 
Over mountain and main to some soul-cherished spot. 

—Come, drink of my goblet, poor messenger dove, 

And rest from thy flight on the breast of my love. 


His wanderings have wearied and wasted bis wing: 
Ab, quickly resiore him, and jet him depart! 
Does he bear the advice of a merchant, or bring 





His triumph, undertook the crowning feat— 
His master's master-piece—which so surpassed 
The others, that the juggler, as a treat, 
On all occasions kept it to the last. 
A sheet was hung between his friends and him, 
The lights extinguished and the room made dim; 
When, after a confused preamble, which 
Awoke attention to the highest pitch, 
He took a magic lantern from its place, 
And, drawing threugh the groove each pictured glass, 
With an exceeding gravity of face | 
Announced the different figures tbat should pass: 
“ Here comes a king,” he cried, “ and there a queen ;" 
But not a glimpse of either could be seen. | 





To the eyes of gay beauty the voice of the heart? 
He carries, perchance, the last wish and the prayer 
Of the lorn and the exile who die in despair! 

—Come drink of my goblet, poor messenger dove, 

And rest from thy fligh: on the breast of my love. 


But these words on the missive would seemingly say 
That from Athens it goes to her exiles in France ; 
And its theme must be giory—and therefore we may, 
As protectors and friends, snatch a cursory x!ance. 


Announcement ct happiness! Athens is free ! 


|| Fresh laurels, O Greece, shali be planted for thee! 


—Come, drink of my goblet, poor messenger dove, 
And rest from thy flight on the breast of my love. 


Let us drink to Free Greece! mark, my charmer, the throng 








“ Now stately towers,” “ Now ships upon the main;” 

But still the keenest optics stared in vain: 

No mystic ring expanded in the gloom, 

No form of g flitued through the room, 

But ali was ness ; and the blundering ape \ 

Had well-nigh got into a scrape; } 

For, disappointed by his incapacity, 
The fnends of pug proceeded, in their rage, | 

To show some siriking symptoms of pugnacity, | 
And pelt him with derision from the stage. 

But, in the very thickes: of the dio, 

The juggler, who had luckily come in, | 

Rebuked the ape's stupidity, and cried— 

** No wonder that the audience are benighted, 

And all thy boasted visions undescried; | 
For, lo, the magic lan‘ern is not lighted !” 


—Thus let me drop into cach author's ear 


} 


' 





Of those demi-gods newly arisen in ber clime! 
Old Europe, in vain, disinherited long 
Her grand epic ancients of mythical time. 
Fair Athens, victorious oll glory be thine! 
For the worsbip of ruins no looger a shrine ! 
—Come, drink of my goblet, poor messenger deve, 
And rest from thy flight on the breast of my love. 
Yes, Athens is free! Muse of Pindar, resume 
Thy sceptre, thy lyre, and thy loftiest tone: 
Despite the Borbarian, she bursts from her tomb; 
Despite the vain monarchs, her freedom is won; 
Ard, taught by her fame, let the universe see 


|| An Athens for ever, O Paris, in thee! 


—Come, drink of my goblet, poor messenger dove, 
And rest from thy fight on the breast of my love. 


Sweet wanderer of Hellas! repose thee, and then 





A piece of counsel—* Keep your meaning clear, 

Your statements lucid; for of this be sure, 

That dullness only ever is obscure.” 
pS ___—t 

Govp, tue Preserver or Beacty.—A very interesting N 
experiment was mentioned by Baron Larrey, the favorite sur: | 
geon of Napoleon, in one of the late sittings of the French | 
During the campaign in Egypt, this | 
i) 


\ 


celebrated surgeon bad obsezved, that, when the in/alitants 
of the country, of the higher class, were laboring under con- | 
fluent small-pox, which, there unmodified by vaccination, when 
it does not kill, leaves dreadful marks, the leeches of the 
country applied gold leat over the whole surface of the body 
where the pustules had appeared. M. Legrand, a French, 
physician, on the suggestion of Baron Larrey, «employed this 
preservation in the case of a beautiful and young English lady 
of rank laboring under one of the worst forms of this scourge. | 
A coating of gold leaf, in the state in which it is employed for | 
gilding, was applied to the face by the medium of a little gum , 
to make itadhere. The young lady recovered from the dis | 
ease without marks except on the extremities and the central | 
portions of the body where the gold leaf had not been applied 
Houss or Cosournc.—The house of Saxe-Cobourg is indis- 
putably the nest fortunate of all the existing great families’ 
ot Europe. No common lot has attended them in our time, | 
and they — destined to fill a remarkable place in modern 
history. The reigning Duke has succeeded to the inherit: | 
ance of the Duchy of Saxe-Gutha, which he enjoys in addi- | 
tion to his original sovereignty of Cobourg. His brother Leo- | 


Fiy off to thy turtle, who chides thy delay. 
Soon, missioned from Athens, come, braving again 
The tyrants and vultures thet frown on thy way. 
Return trom the Free, and let Liberty's tones 
Sunke the cars of our kings ou their tottering thrones! 
—Come, drink of my gublet, poor messenger dove, 
And rest from thy fight on the breast of my love. 
London Atheneum. 


Doo-Dar Reanixoes.—In warm weather, even thinking is 
thought by some to be a burden; and it must be confessed 
that the number is large of those who bear it lightly. Short 
sentences are then in request; and the man who can put an 
axiom into the smallest compass becomes your solstitial phi- 
losopher. One of this sort is a writer in the Boston Galaxy. 
Ecee tignum: 

There is so muc!: confusion in the late Turkish news that 
nobody can make head or tail of it. 

Bugs in a steamboat bite sharper than they do on shore. 
The sea-air gives them an appetite. 4 

Most insects play on some instrusnent: the musketo blows 
an octave trumpet, the doe-'ug a bassoon; the cricket turns 
a grindstone, and the bull-freg plays the Scotch bag-pipe. 

Snuff is considered a very powerful medicine By moths. 

Money is the root of all evil; thus diggers generally be- 
come affluent. 

Barbers inherit a ground-rent on the chins of the rich as 
well as of the poor. 

Posthumous fame is the most enduring: thus Spanish flies 
bite sharper after death. 

Milk has such @ propensity for intoxication that it gets 





pold was born under an extraordinary star. He first mar-| 
ried the heiress to the British throne, and subsequently a 
A of the King of the French—two ladies sot less umi- 
than elevated ; and, after declining the throne of Greeee, 
chosen King of Belgium. One sister espoused 


blue on water. 

Every creature should cou‘ine himself to his own element. 
A swimming hog cuts his own throat. 

if the ocean should boil, all lobsters would probably be- 





the Archduke Constantine of and thus, in the or- 


come red. 
Study makes the eyes weak and the brain strong. 





“rom The Token for 1840. 
FLOWERS. 
BY MRS. WHITMAN. 
‘ Pleasure sits in the flower-cups, and breathes itself out onee every 
year in fragrance.’ 
As the fabled etone into music woke, 
When the morning sun o'er the marble broke, 
So wakes the heart from its stern repose, 
As o’er brow and bosom the Spri ind blows; 
So it stirs and trembles, as low sigh 
Of the breesy South comee murmuring by ; 


Murrauring by like a voice of love, 

ooing us forth amid flowers to rove ; 
Breathing of forest-paths damp with dew, 
Which the milk-white buds of the strawberry strew; 
And of banks that slope to the Southern sky, 
Where languid violets love to lie. 


Its wings are heavy with rich perfume 

Won from the hyaciath’s purple bloom ; 

It has rifled the buds from the blossoming tree, 
And robbed of his banquet the roving bee, 
Their white petals far o'er the fields are blown, 
Like ls on a mantle of emerald sown. 

No foliage droops o'er the wood-path now, 
Flinging rich curtains from bough to bough, 
But a trembling shadow of silvery green 

Falls through the young leaf’s tender screen, 
Like the hue that borders the snow-drop’s bell, 
Or lines the lid of an eastern shell; 

There the gold-cup may burnish her crown all day, 
As she basks in the sunshine beside the way, 
The anomene open her sleepy eye, 

And look at the clouds as they wander by, 

Or hide ‘neath the shade of a drooping fern 

To gather the dew in ber waxen urn. 


Already the green-budding birchen spray 

Catches the light in its quivering play, 

And the aspen thrills to a low, sweet tone, 
Breathed for her listening ear alone. 

Through the tangled coppice the dwarf-oak weaves 
Its fringe-like blossoms and crimson leaves, 

And the velvet buds ef the willow unfold 

Into downy feathers, bedropped with gold— 
While, thick as the stars of the midnight sky, 

In the dark, wet meadows the cowslips lie. 


Now on rocky ledges the columbines grow, 

With their heavy honey-cups bending low, 

As a beart, which vague, sweet thoughts oppress, 
Droops ‘neath its burden of happiness. 

There the waters drip from their mossy wells, 
With a sound like the tinkling of silver bells, 
Or fall, with a mellow and flute-like flow, 
Through the channeled clefts of the rock below. 


Ay, music gushes in every tone, 

And perfume in every breeze is blown! 

Oa the flashing fount and the blossoming bough 

The light of gladness and beauty glow ; 

While all the sweet sounds through the air that float, 
The bum of the bee and the wild-bird’s note, 

The flush on the wind-flower's delicate cheek, 

The perfume that steals from the violet's beak, 
Confess a presence of joy and love 

That bends o'er earth like a brooding dove. 


The flower in fragrance, the bird in song, 
The glittering wave as it glides along, 

All breathe the incense of boundless bliss, 
The eloquent music of happiness ! 


And the soul, as it sheds o'er the sun-bright hour 
The priceless wealth of its princely dower, 
Linked to all nature by chords of love, * 

Lifted by Faith to pure worlds above, 

{o vain would it utter the full, free tide 

Of grateful thoughts through the heart that glide, 
Fervid and deep as the hue that glows 

In the burning core of the crimson rose. 


Yet sad would the heart of the dreamer be, 
And this world a witching mockery; 

Its glory, a meteor that sweeps the sky, 

A blossom, that floats on the storm-wind by ; 
If, as it passes on arrowy wing, 

It left not a token of endless Spring, 

If it nurtured no rich-fruited flower of love, 
To bloom for yon far-land of beauty above. 


——————— 
CONFESSIONS OF AN ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 


AN EXTRACT FROM THE LIFE OF A SCHOLAR. 


ran (Concleded.) 

Havine noticed these four facts as memorably distinguish- 
ing my dreams from those of health, I shall now cite a case 
illustrative of the first fact; and sball then cite any others 
that { remember, either in their chronological order, or any 
other that may give them more effect as pictures to the reader. 

I had been in youth, and even since fur occasional amuse- 
ment, a great reader of Livy, whum I confess that I prefer, 
both for style and matter, to any other of the Roman histori- 
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Marston Moor, at Newbury, or at Naseby, cut 
ties of love by the cruel sabre, and washed away 
in blood the memory of ancient friendship.’’—The ladies || ve imploring, wrathful, despairing, asennl 
danced, and looked as lovely as the court of George IV. || by thousands, by myriads, by generations, by centuries. My 


Yet I knew, even in my dream, that they had been in the | agitation was infinite; my mind tossed and surged with the 
ve for nearly two centuries. This pageant would suddenly || ocean. 
May, 1818.—The Malay 





Ut 


issolve; and, at a clapping of hands, would be heard the | has 
heart-quaking sound of Consul Romanus—and immediately || months. I have been every night, through his means, 
came ‘sweeping by,’ in gorgeous plaudaments, Paulus or iati 
Marius, girt round by a company of centurions, with the crim- || in my feelings on this point; rtd pepe ys 
son tunic hoisted on a spear, and followed by the alalagmos || | were compelled to forego England, and to live in Chi 
of the Roman legions. Chinese manners and modes of life and scenery, I 
Many years ago, when I was looking over Piranesi’s An-| dulbenenh. The causes of my horror lie deep, and some 
tiquities of Rome, Mr. Coleridge, who was standing by, de-|| of them must be common to others. Southern Asia, in gene- 
scribed to me a set of plates by that artist, called his Dreams, | ral, is the seat of awful images and associations. As the 
and which record the scenery of his own visions during the | cradle of the human race, it would alone have a dim and rev- 
delirium of a fever. Some of them (I describe only from | erential feeling connected with it. But there are other rea- 
memory of Mr. Coleridge's account) represented vast Gothic | sons. No man can pretend that the wild, barbarous, and ca- 
halls, on the floor of which stood all sorts of engines and ma- || pricious superstitions of Africa, or of savage tribes elsewhere, 
chinery, wheels, cables, pulleys, levers, catapults, &c. &c., | affect him in the way that he is affected by the amcient, mon- 
expressive of enormous power ut forth, and resistance over- | umental, cruel, and elaborate igi s of Indostan, &c. The 
come. Creeping along the sides of the walls, you perceived | mere antiquity of Asiatic things, of their instatutions, 
a staircase, and upon it, groping his way upward, was Pira- || modes of + henge mr impressive, that to me the vast 
nesi himself; follow the stairs a little fu , and you per- | of the race and name overpowers the sense of youth in t 
ceive it come to a sudden abrupt termination, without any | individual. A young Chinese seems to me an antediluvian 
balustrade, and allowing no step onward to him who had | man renewed. Even Englishmen, though not bred in any 
reached the extremity, except into the depths below. What-|/ knowledge of such institutions, eannot but shudder at the 


| ever is to become of poor Piranesi you suppose, at least, that | mystic sublimity of castes that have flowed apart, and refused 
| his labors must in some way terminate here. Dus vals your] co uxla, theongh euch imaiemmeries ent of Snes aan enasy 
eyes, and behold a second flight of stairs still bigher, on whi | tan fail to be awed by the names of the Ganges, or the Eu- 
again Piranesi is perceived, but this time standing on the very || phrates. It contributes much to these feelings, that South- 
brink of the abyss. Again elevate your eyes, and a still more || ern Asia is, and has been for thousands of years, the part of 
corial Sight of etaise fe babaile cad agute fo pose Finan i tho ces Gas cumming stamens HSAs officina 
busy on his aspiring labors—and so on, until unfinished || gentium. Man is a weed in those rogions. vast em- 
stairs and Piranesi both are lost in the upper gloom of the | pires, also, into which the enormous population of Asia has 
hall.—With the same power of endless growth as- 


; 
; 


and self-re- always been cast, give a further sublimity to the feelings 
production did my architecture proceed in dreams. In the | sociated with all’ Orieotal aames or images. In 

early stage of my malady, the splendors of my d were || and above what it has in common with the rest of 
indeed chiefly a:chitectural; and I beheld such pomp of cities || Asia, I am terrified the modes of life, by the manners, and 
and palaces as was never yet beheld by the waking eye, un- | the barrier of utter and want of sympathy, placed 
less in the clouds. From a great moder poet I cito part of between us by feelings deeper than I can analyze. I could 
a passage which describes, as an appearance actually | sooner live with lunatics, or brute animals. All this, and 
im the clouds, what in many of its circumstances I saw fre- | much more than I can say, or have time to say, the reader 
quently in sleep: 





* The a rance, instantaneously disclosed, | horror which these dreams of Oriental imagery, and mytho- 
Was Toqider a say || logical tortures, impressed upon me. Under the connecting 
A wilderness of building, sinking far feeling of tropical heats and vertical sun-| lights I brought to- 
And self-withdrawn into a wondrous depth, | gether all creatures, birds, beasts, : trees and plents, 
Far sinking into eplendor—without end! usages and , that are found in tropical = 
Fabric it seem'd of diamond, and of gold, | and assembled them in China or Indostan. From 
With alabaster domes and silver spires, '| kindred feelings I soon Egypt and all ber gods under 
And blazing terrace upon terrace, high || the same law. I was at, hooted at, grinned at, chat- 
Uplifted ; here, serene pavilions bright, tered at, by by paroquets, by cockatoos. 1 ram into 
In avenues disposed ; there towers begirt pagodas, and was centuries at the summit, or in se- 

; I was the ; L was wor- 





Bore stars—illumination of all gems! 

By earthly nature had the effect been wrought 
Upon the dark materials of the storm 

Now pacified ; on them, and on the coves, 
And mountain-steeps and summits, whereunto 
The vapors had receded—taking there 


| fins, with mummies and es, in narrow chambers at the 
Their station under a cerulean sky,’ &c. heart of eternal i I was bead with cancerous 
Tho cubfiene clvowmetnase—~ tastiomente thas on Chale vost 7 Ekseet, by iles; and laid, with all uputterable slimy 
leas fronts bore stars’—might have been copi my | things, among mud. : 
architectural dreams, for it often occurred.—We hear it re-|| I thus give the reader ome 3 by my _ 
ported of Dryden, and of Fuseli in modern times, that they || ental dreams, which always me we wo 
thought proper to eat raw meat for the sake of obtaining || the monstrous scenery 
splendid dreams—how much better for euch «purpose to | while, in sheer astonishment ev euahhataen aah tena 
have eaten opium, which yet Ido not remember that any poet || of feeling that swallo aP _ pa 
is recorded to have done, except the dramatist Shadwell ; and || not so much in terror, as in hatred abomination of what 
in ancient days, Homer is, I think, rightly reputed to have 
known the virtues of opium. 

To my architecture succeeded dreams of lakes—and si 


| bs 
With battlements that on their resticss fronts | cret rooms. I was the idol; 
| 
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_ Over every form, and threat, and punishment, 
age se incarceration, brooded a sense of eternity 
infinity that drove me into an 





| 
| 











expanses of water. These haunted me so much, that [ | these dreams only, it was, with one or two slight exceptions, 








houses with cane tables, &c. All the feet of the tables, so- 
fas, &c., soon became instinct with life: the abominable head 
of the crocodile, and his leering eyes, looked out at me, mul- 
tiplied into a thousand repetitions: and } stood loathing and 
fascinated.. And so cften did this hideous reptile haunt my 
dreams, that many times the very same dream was broken up 
in the very same way. I heard gentle voices speaking tome, 
(I hear every thing whew I am sleeping,) and instantly I 
awoke. It was broad noon, and my children were standing, 
hand in hand, by my bed-side—come to show me their 
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tenance grew dim, and, turning to the mountains, 1 perceived jected state. Think of me as of one, even when four months 
vapors rolling between us. In a moment all had vanished ; || had passed, still agitated, writhing, throbbing, palpitating, 
thick darkness came on; and, in the twinkling of an eye, I || shattered; and much, perhaps, in the situation of him who 
was far away from mountains, and by lamp-light in Oxford- || has been racked, as I collect the torments of that state from 
street, walking again with Ann—just as we walked seventeen || the affecting account of them left by a most innocent sufferer” 
before, when we were both children. (of the times of James I.) Meantime, I derived no benefit 
As a final specimen, I cite one of a different character, || from any medicine, except one prescribed to me by an Edin- 
| from 1820. burgh surgeon of great eminence, viz., ammoniated tincture 
| The dream commenced with a music which now I often || of valerian. Medical account, therefore, of my emancipation, 
paration and of awakening || I have not much to give; and even that little, as 
suspense—a music like the opening of the Coronation An- || by a man so ignorant of medicine as myself, would probably 
them, and which, like that, gave the feeling of a vast march || tend only to mislead. At all events, it would be 
—of infinite cavalcades filing off—and the tead of innumera- || in this situation. The moral of the narrative is addressed to 
ble armies. The morning was come of a mighty day—a day "the opium-eater; and, therefore, of necessity, limited in its 
of crisis and of final hope for human nature, then suffering | application. If he is taught to fear and tremble, enough has 
some mysterious eclipse, and laboring in some dreadextremity. || been effected. But he may say that the issue of my case is 


heard in dreams—a music of 








colored || Somewhere, I knew not where—somehow, I knew not how | at least a proof that opium, afier a seventeen years’ use, and 


hess or new frocks, or to let me see them dressed for going | —by some beings, I knew not whom—a battle, a strife, an |) an eight years’ abuse of its powers, muy still te renounced ; 


out. I protest that so awful was the transition from the 


|| agony, was conducting—was evolving like a great drama, or | and that he may bring to the task greater energy than I 


damned crocodile, and the other unutterable monsters and ab- | piece of music; with which my sympathy was the more in- | did, or that with a stronger constitution than mine be a" 


ortions of my dreams, to the sight of innocent human natures 
and of infancy, that, in the mighty and sudden revulsion of 
mind, I wept, and could not forbear it, as [ kissed their faces. 

June, 1819.—I have had occasion to remark, at various 
periods of my life, that the deaths of those whom we love, 
and indeed the contemplation of death generally, is (ceteris 
paribus) more affecting in summer than in any other season 


supportable from my confusion as to its place, its eause, its | obtain the same results with less. This may be true. 
| nature, and its possible issue. J, as is usual in dreams, || would net presume to measure the efforts of other men by my 
i (where, of necessity, we make ourselves central to every | own. I heartily wish him more energy—I wish him the same 
| movement, ) had the , and yet had not the power, to de- || success. Nevertheless, I had motives external to myself, 
| cide it. I had the power, if I could raise myseif, to will it, || which be may unfortunately want; and these me 
| and yet again had not the power, for the weight of twenty || with conscientious supports which mere interests 
| Atlantics was upon me, or the oppression of inexpiable guilt. | might fail to supply to a mind debilitated by opium. 


of the year. And the reasons are these three, I think : First, h ‘ Deeper than ever plummet sounded,’ I lay inactive. Then,|| Jeremy Taylor conjectures that it may be as painful to be 


that the visible heavens in summer appear far higher, more 
distant, and (if such a ism may be excused) more infinite ; 


| like a chorus, the passion deepened. Some greater terest | born as to die: I think it probable; and, duri:g the whole 
| was at stake—some mightier cause than ever yet the sword | period of diminishing the opium, I bad the tcrments of a 


the clouds, by which chieffy the eye expounds the distance of | had pleaded, or trumpet had proclaimed. Then came sud- || man passing out of one mode of existence into another. The 


the blue pavilion stretched over our heads, are in summer 
more voluminous, massed, and accumulated in far grander and 
more towering pi Secondly, the light and the a 


|| den alarms, hurrying» to and fro, trepidations of innumerable | issue was not death, but a sort of physical regem ration ; and 
| fugitives, I knew not whether from the good cause or the bad | I may add, that ever since, at intervals, I have had a resto- 
|| —darkness and lights, tempest and human faces—and at last, | ration of more than useful spirits, though under the 


of the Godiat ont the setting sun are much more fitted to | with the sense that all was lost, female forms, and the fea- | of difficulties which, in a less happy state of ey should 


be types and characters of the infinite. And, thirdly, (which 
is the main reason,) the exuberant and riotous prodigality of 
life naturally forces the mind more powerfully upon the an- 


|| tures that were worth all the world to me, and but a moment | have called misfortunes. 
| allowed—and clasped bunds, and heart-breaking partings, || One memorial of my former condition still remains: my 
| and then—everlasting farewells! and with a sigh, such as dreams are not yet perfectly calm; the dread swell and agi- 


tagonist thought of death, and the wintry sterility of the grave. the caves of hell sighed when the incestuous mother uttered | tanen of the storm have not wholly subsided; the legions 


For it may be observed, generally, that wherever two thoughts 


| the abhorred name of Death, the sound was reverberated— | that encamped in them are drawing off, but not all departed; 


stand related to each other by a law of antagonism, and ex- I everlasting farewells! and again, and yet again reverberated | my sleep is still tumultuous, and, like the gates of Paradise 


ist, as it were, by mutual 
each other. 


the endless days of summer; and any particular death, if not 


repulsion, are to suggest | —everlasting farewells! 
On these accounts it is ther I find it impossible | And I awoke in struggles, and cried aloud—* 1 will sleep (in the tremendous line of Milton)— 
to banish the thought of death when I am walking alone in| sol i ‘ a ed. wee te ge Agar 
i | y le vy 
utiem now upon to wind up a narrative whic William Lithgow is ravels, ap & Bend getatete 


| to our first parents when looking back from afar, it is still— 
* With dreadful faces throng’d and fiery arms.’ 


| > 
more affecting, at least haunts my mind more obstinately and | bas already extended to an unreasonable length. With more written; bet the eccoust of bis ows ot Malage 
besiegingly in that season. Sudees this cause, and a slight || spacious limits, the materials which | have used might have is overpoweringly affecting. 


incident which I omit, might have been the immediate occa- | 


sions of the following dream ; to which, however, a — 
ition must always have existed in my mind ; but having 
once roused, it never left me, and split into a thousand 
fantastic varieties, which often reunited, and com- 
posed again the original dream. 


I thought that it was a Sunday morning in May, that it was | the opium-eater has, in some way or other, ‘ unwound, al- 
Easter Sunday, and as yet very early in the morning. I was || Most to its final links, the accu chain which bound him." | 
standing, as it seemed to me, at the door of my own cottage. || By what means? To have narrated this, according to the | 
Right before me lay the very scene which could really be | original intention, would have far exceeded the space which 

from that situation, but exalted, as was usual, | ©@2 now be allowed. It is fortunate, as such a cogent reason | 
and solemnized by the power of dreams. There were the | 
same mountains, and the same lovely valley at their feet ; but | 
and || unaffecting details, the impression of the history itself, as an 
there was interspace far larger between them of meadows | *ppeel to the 


the mountains were raised to more than Alpine hight, 
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cool and still, and hills are high, and stretch away to| 
heaven ; and the forest-giades are as quiet as the church-yard ; 
and with the dew I can wash the fever from my forehead, 
and then I shall be unhappy no longer.” And I turned, as 
i to open my garden gate; and immediately I saw upon the 
left a scene different, but which yet the power of dreams 
bad reconciled into harmony with the other. The scene was 
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shot from me, upon a stone, and shaded by Judean 
Sealand and I leoked, and Ay Bone ack She 
fixed upon me earnestly I said to her, at length 
Glo don | have Sound soe ot fee.” I waited ; but she an- 
swered me not a word. Her face was the same as when | 
saw it last, and yet again how $ 

when the lamp-light fell upon her , as for the last time | 


Sen nay Eee Cizm, Ana, that 60 mo wes notpeliveed,) ber| however, that I took it very 


ing with H i 
mg a me tears. fier tears were now wiped 


away. She beautiful than she was at that time, 
Satter otteas Given od at, ben, Her looks 
were tranquil. ith unusual solemnity of ex ; and 
I now gazed upon her with some awe, but her coun- 


’ ing that im the | sideration) to injure its effect as a composition. The interest | 
ily reposing upos the | of tbe judicious reader will not attach itself chiefly to the sub- | of 

verdant graves, and particularly round about the grave of a| ject of the fascinating spells, but to the fascinating power. || 

when that || tale, and the legitimate centre en which the interest revolves. || 

'| The object was to display the marvelous agency of opium, | 

|| whether for pieasure or for pain: if that is done, the action 

is | trary, will persist in asking wha 


|| reader is aware that opium had long ago ceased to found its 


|| left; and that might as well have been 


: || should be required, to die in throwing it off. How much I 


differem! ~ eee Repl so that I could notascertain even 


—_—_—_— 
“OLD TRINITY.”......By Pann Bensamin. 
Tuev fane of many years, farewell! ! 
Thy walls must in the dust be laid, 


been better unfolded; and much which I have not used might 

| have been added with effect. Perhaps, however, enough has 

|| been given. It now remains that I should say someching of | 
|| the way in which this conflict of horrors was finally brought And we can now no longer pray ‘ 
|| to ite crisis, The reader is already aware (from a passage Where our forefathers prayed ! 

|| near the beginning of the introduction to the first part) that | The altar at whose holy base 


The kneeling crowds received the wine, 
Must be no more a guarded spot— 
A consecrated shrine ! 
Never again from thy tall spire, 
Up-pointing to the Christian's home, 
Sall peal the bell whose Sabbath voice 
olled o'er thy vaulted dome ; 
Nor shall the —_ passer bear 
vb ap Its solemn and familiar chime 
opium-eater—or even (though a very inferior con- H| Fall, like the ringing, signal strokes 
that gray watchman, Time! 
The monuments of good men gene, 
Down from their niches rudely torn, 
Inscribed in memory of good deeds, 
Away from sight are berne; 
And other tabiatures will take 
The plases which they had of old; 
But oh, what graven shapes or lines 
Can tell the tale they told? 
Thou venerable pile, adieu ! 
Another temple soon may tower 
On thy foundations grand end high— 
he wonder of the bour! 
Let Art her gorgeous skill display, 
And put thy humble walls to | 
There still are hearts, old church, to keep 
Thy worship and thy name! 
Ladies’ Companion. 





exists for abridging it, that I should, on a maturer view of the 
case, have been exceedingly unwilling to injure, by any such 





and the conscience of the yet uncon- | 


Not the opium-ester, but the opium is the true hero of the | 


of the piece closed. | 
However, as some a eee laws to the con- | 

t me of the opium-eater, | 

and in what state he now is, I answer for him thus: The 


empire on spells of pleasure: it was solely by the tortures | 
connected with the atte to abjure it, that it kept its hold. | 
Yet as other tortures, no it may be thought, attended the | 
juration of such a tyrant, a choice of evils only was_ 
, which, how- 
ever terrific in itself, held out a prospect of final restoration | 
to happiness. This appears true; but good logic gave the 
author no strength to act upon it. However, a crisis arrived 
for the author’s life, and a crisis for other objects still dearer 
to him—and which will always be far dearer to him than his 
life, even now that itis again a one. I caw that I must 
die if [continued the opium. I ined, therefore, if that 





SSS 
SONNET. 
Let not our lips prorounce the word Farewell 
To those we cherish. If we needs must part, 
On Hope's illusions let the fancy dwell, 
s Nor deem that distance ma’ oy geet 
- , hough I should look through Sorrow's dim eclipse, 
taking I cannot say; for the opium which I Or print warm partings on the loved one’s lips, ri 
for me by a friend, who afterward | © speak the last sad word my tongue were dumb ; 
Or, if it syllabled soul's emotion, 
’'T would be to tell bow pilgrim steps have come 
To worship at the shrine of love's devotion! 





was at that 
used had been 





what quantity I used within the . I apprehend, 
from abou uadsed end ~~ 
rom t fifty or sixty grains, to a bh fifty a dey. adie 
My first task was to reduce it to fon, 00 thie, and | wernt en pair unspoken 


fast | 
as I could, to twelve “ 7 Nmae e 
Itriumphed. But think not, reader, that therefore my suf- And only gushing when the heart is broken ! 





forings were ended, nor think of me es one sitting ina de-|| Eéinburgh, June, 1699. J. H. 
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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 7, 1839. 


The Postage Reform.—We rejoice to perceive that the 
press is at length arousing to a consciousness of the impor- 
tance and feasibility of a Reduction of the Rates of Postage. 
Very many influential journals have spoken out on the sub- 
ject—all of them on the side of Justice, Knowledge and the 
People. Foremost among them stands the ‘ Democratic Re- 
view’ at Washington, which, in an article of great length and 
value, gives the history of Mr. Rowland Hill's attempt to re- 
form the Post Office system of Great Britain—a project at 
first denounced as visionary or treated with contemptuous 
neglect, but now universally popular, and on the brink of 
adoption. Several of the daily papers of this city have en- 
isted with spirit in the cause of Reform, adducing facts and 
irguments which must convince every impartial mind of the 
Justice, good policy and perfect facility of a reduction of the 
Rates of Postage. One fact stated by the Express has im- 
pressed us with peculiar force. It is this: The rates of Post- 














fully before the country, and ensure the favorable attention of 
the President and the Postmaster General in their forthcom- 
ing Message and Report. The next is the long Session of 
Congress; at that Session the Reform must be consummated, 
or virtually postponed for two years. It can and must be 
carried now. Who will sloggishly or churlishly refuse his 
coéperation? 

Protested Government Drafts.—We have heard much 
|| said of the conduct ot the Federal Government in permitting 
its drafts on its own Revenue officers to be protested. Doubt- 
less, in every case of this kind somebody is grossly in the 
wrong ; either the Treasury Department at Washington in 
;| drawing where it has no funds, or the subordinate drawn upon, 
|| who, having funds of the Government in his hands, yet per- 
| mits its drafts to be protested. By this misconduct serious 
| injury is indicted upon the holder of the draft in the first in- 
| stance—he having accepted it as an undoubted order for the 
cash to be paid on presentation, and being usually put to 
| great trouble and embarrassment by its protest ; but the loss 
‘ultimately falls on the Government, which has the damage to 














age between this city and Boston are as high |Pay, and will be unable to negotiate another draft without 
were forty years ago, although me ay oO des sacrifice corresponding with the probable risk of non-payment. 
cilities of transmission and the vastly increased amount of | Among the latest instances of reported delinquency are 
mail communication, the actual cost per letter cannot be one- | those of the Postmaster at Mobile, who is said to have suf- 
tenth what it was in 1800. The same is true with regard to ‘Ted Protests for $20,000, and by another rumor to have re- | 





ey 
The President decided that he bad no jurisdiction in the 
premises, and referred it back to Gov.-Jenison; who, on ma- 
ture consideration, decided to surrender the murderer, and 
issued the requisite order. But the execution of this order 
was stayed by the suing out of a writ of habeas corpus from 
the Supreme Court of the State, contesting the legality of 
Gov. Jenison's procedure, and denying his power to surren- 
der a man accused of crime to a foreign jurisdiction. This 
new issue has been argued before the said Supreme Court, 
and the course of the Governor justified by its decision—one 
Judge (the rawest on the bench) alone dissenting. From this 
decision an appeal has been taken vo the Circuit Court of the 
United States, whence it will probably be carried up to the 
Supreme Court, and thus the gallows be defrauded of its 
honest dues for one or two years, if not for ever. We need 
hardly say that we trust the decision will be such as not to 
render our country a safe refuge for murderers and atrocious 
criminals from all parts of the world. 

The occasion seems a fitting one to express our especial 
approbation of the course of Gev. Jenison through the pro 
tracted and serious border troubles of the last two or three 
years. Arduous have been the duties and critical the respon- 
sibilities devolving upon the Governor of Vermont during this 
period; but they have been encountered and discharged with 
a manly frankness and scrupulous justice which mark the 
character of the public fuactionary who dare do any thing but 


our eal cement with Philadelphia, and pretmizently | signed—very likely a Swartwout operation—and the Collector || wrong. Gov. Jenison has often been constrained to act in 
of that with Albany. If the Government would only abolish I at thet port—Mr. John B. Hogan—whom we will allow to|| opposition to the strong popular feeling of the sections of his 
its own monopoly of the letter-carrying business, (a course ! tell his own story. He ezplaing as follows in a note to the || State directly interested, but he has never wavered or fel- 


which we by no means recommend or advocate,) we of New- i ae a tes 

York would receive our letters from Philadel phi “In ronic t evening is a statement headed 

Alby ee Ieee chee en a ctiledeipbia, Boston sod | Government Protests,’ in which it is stated that I permitted 
. y one-half Vy Sggregate tax now | s draft drawn on me by the Treasurer fur $10,000 in favor 

levied upon them, and which we are not permitted to avoid | of Thos. Easton, Navy Agent at Pensacola, to be protested. 

by choosing any other conveyance. || This is all true; and the reasons for so doing were given on 


H ° 
But the feature of Post Office : || the 7th inst. to the Secretary of the Treasu: , as soon as I 
ath, Shagos - Reform which should be || va, apprised thet such a draft hed been drawe. This dreft 


urged and insisted on with greatest tenacity, because most | was drawn on me by the Treasury Department, without a 
imperative in itself and most essential to the successful ope- , knowledge of the amounts [ had to pay — the next three 
ration of the Reduction proper, is the Reform of the Frank- ™onths, and the amount of bonds falling due within the same | 


ing Privilege. That privilege, aristocratic and unequal in its time, and under the authority of a circular of instruction di- 
2 a || recting the Collectors to retain a sufficient sum to meet cur- 

ar nature when ger to any thing beyond strictly off | rent expenses, I felt bound to send it back. This draft was 
cial communications, become a fountain of the grossest | drawn in favor of another U. S. Agent, and no inconvenience 
and most shameful abuses. We could detail facts cn this) Could accrue to any individual from so doing. My only ob- 
that 


subject which must carry conviction to all minds, and excite | ject in this statement is to give an unequivocal denial to tha 
ledignetion in most; but seme of them would involve a breach | ——— — — meen ae ie 
of implied confidence, and must be withheld. We may say | draft bas ever heretofore been protested since [ have been in 
freely, however, that we have known instances, and believe this office. Jxo. B. Hogan.” 
they are frequent, of persons soliciting and obtaining appoint- | This is cool to admiration.—Mr. Collector Hogan has 
ments as Postmasters, without a thought of discharging any funds enough in his hands to pay the draft; but he figures 
of the duties or even reaping the direct emoluments of the | Up that he will be called on to pay more money on account of 
office, but simply to cover with the broad mantle of the Frank- | the Government some months hence than he has or will have 
ing Privilege the large extent of their business correspond- on hand, so he lets it be protested ! In other words, he knows 
ence, and thus indirectly, but really, defraud the Revenue and , the business of the Treasury Department better than those 
the payers of Postage out of a sum often equal to the gross | who manage it. and is so careful of its honor and credit that 
receipts of the office they pretend to hold. We have knows | he allows a draft to be protested now in order to be amply in 
men eléeted to Congress who, to ingratiate themselves with | “unds three months hence! The Secretary of the Treasury 
their constituents or to advance the interests of their party, || will not brook this, or we are greatly mistaken in him; and 
have franked so many speeches to their respective Districts | if the President does not promptly relieve Mr. Hogan of his 


that, in some cases, the charge of the Postmaster for their 
delivery as ‘Free’ Letters has absorbed the entire receipts of 
his office and brought the Department in debt to him, after 
transporting the Mails to and from his office for nothing. And 
we have known and do know that hundreds—nay, thousands 
—of letters and packages are every winter transmitted to 
Washington, to be there franked by Members of Congress 
and férwarded to their proper destination. In this way, the 
Revenue is doubly defrauded: the payers of Postage are 
harged for twice mailing, carrying and delivering these let- 
ors and packages, merely that they may be cheated into pay- 
g for the whole. We could say more, but is it needed? 
ow long shall these oppressive iniquities be tamely endured ? 
We call for early, urgent, commanding action. We ask 
fa Public Meeting in our city to set the ball in motion, and 
tnce the appointment of a Committee to consider the evils 
tw endured, the proper measures of redress, and the means 
taining them. By that Committee let a form of Petition 
to’ongress be prepared ; it will be signed, if properly drawn, 
by nety-nine of every hundred citizens to whom it may be 


‘tender and anxious solicitude for the public credit by ap- 
pointing another Collector in his stead, we shall regret it, to 
| say the least. The man has not a shadow of excuse for his 
| delinquency, though he attempts to manufacture one. If the 
| service needs more money at his post in future months, let 
him call for it—but meet every order of the Department so 
long as he has a dollar of public money. Any leniency shown 
such an officer is injustice to the commonwealth. 





The case of Dr. Holmes, the Murderer, bas been carried 
jup to the United States Courts. The question involved is a 
| most important one, and we shall have to recapitulate the 
| Jeading facts in the case, in order to its proper understanding. 

Some years since, a young Dr. Holmes emigrated from the 
United States to Lower Canada. There he formed an ac- 
quaintance with a Canadian gentleman named Tasche and 
his wife, which led to a criminal intimacy with the latter. 
After living for some time in infamy, he finally murdered M. 
Tasche, and fled to the States from the vengeance of the 
laws he had outraged. He was apprehended in Vermont, 
and a requisition made fer him by the Canadian authorities. 











Prented. Again we call for Action, Action! Let the work 
be i now, There is not too much time to bring it 


Gov. Jenison referred it to the President of the United States. 


tered. That the peaceful relations existing between this 
country and Great Britain have not been more seriously dis- 
turbed by the late Border troubles, we attribute in good de- 
gree to his faithful and fearless course. We write too late 
for suspicion of an intent to aid his reélection, since that has 
been secured or defeated—and too early to know what effect 
his faithfulness has exerted on his popularity. We trust thar, 
if he is defeated, it is on other grounds than those of hostility 
to his conduct in repressing Border outrages and maintaining 
the faith of our National Treaties. 


The Outrage on Lake Erie has resulted in the death of 
the hapless victim. Miss Catharine Westfalls, the mere child 
of fifteen years, on whom the most horrible violence was per- 
petrated by Capt. Gilman Appleby of the steamboat Consti- 
tution, has since died; and a medical examination bas re- 
sulted in the conviction that her death was the result of 
physical injuries inflicted by the monster Appleby. If there 
be any room to doubt the correctness of this judgement, there 
can be none that Appleby is thoroughly her murderer—that, 
but for his fiendish atrocity, she would now be in the full en- 
joyment of life, health and uncleuded happiness. We rejoice 
that death has kindly interposed a shield from the pangs 
which must have racked her sensitive spirit, in view of her 
humiliation, the world’s coarse curiosity and comment, and 
the profligate’s brutal sneer. It is well that ber wrongs and 
most unmerited woes are at anend. Only let proper care 
be taken that the villain who wrought all this desolation be 
not permitted to creep through the meshes of the law for 
the want of her living testimony; and we exult that his vic- 
tim is spared the torture of another protracted and barrowing 
examination when he shall be called to take his trial. It 
must be that the minutes of her testimony, taken on the pre- 
liminary examination, can be given in evidence on trial; and 
it may be that the rascality of his virtual accomplice who pre- 
sided over that investigation has alone ensured his final con- 
viction! He must now be tried for murder as well as the 
crime for which he is already in custody. The Buffalo Com- 
mercial Advertiser says: 

“ Death of Miss Westfalls.—The father of this unfortu- 
nate female is in town. From him we learn that this young 


lady died at Vienna a few days ax0- A post mortem exam- 
ination was had by Dr. Carver of Geneva, and others, who 


attributed her death to éxjury received from her violater, 
t is now on his way to Sandusky, 


. . The 
Capt, hoe. be up by the medical men.” 

The occasion seems pertinent for the inquiry—What is the 
responsibility of owners and managers of steamboats aad 
other conveyances who place them in the charge of men des- 
titute of moral principle and steeped in habitual depravity? 
The monster who takes advantage of such a trust to riot in 
brutality is doubtless far more deeply guilty than he wouldjbe 
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under ordinary circumstances; but is there no responsibility 
beyond his? Do not the owners of a line of boats give a tacit 
but most essential pledge to the public that they shall be put 
in charge of mex? If they were to entrust a known black- 
leg, a highway robber, or a murderer, with the conduct of a 
boat, would they not be justly responsible for injuries which 
might in consequence be sustained by passengers? Is not 
the principle the same in the case of a villain who makes a 
practice of insulting unprotected females who unwittingly 
take passage on the boat under his command? These ques 
tions we commend to the earnest consideration of all, but es- 
pecially of the owners of the Lake Erie steamboat Chautauque. 
Who are they? Will some friend at the West inform us? 
[EE 





Vermont.—The Annual Election in Vermont for State 
Officers took place on Tuesday of this week. Very few and 
imperfect returns have reached us—not sufficient to indicate 
the result. Four towns in Bennington County give an aggre- 
gate gain ef 153 votes to the Administration party, and en- 
sure the election of both the Adm. Senators from that County. 
(Last year, 1 to 1.) The gain here is very handsome, and a 
like gain throughout the State would give that party an un- 
expected triumph. This, however, is not probable. Ben- 
nington County has an able Administration paper, and (for 
the last year) none on the other side, which is a heavy odds. 

By the Vergennes ‘ Vermonter’ of Wednesday, we have a 
list of Members of the House elected from twenty seven towns 
in Addison, Rutland and Chittenden Counties. They stand 
22 Opp. and 5 Adm.—nearly as last year. Burlington, Mid- 
dlebury, Vergennes, Rutland, Castleton and Poultney have 
chosen Whigs; Bennington, Adm. We look for heavy gains 
to the Administration vote in Washington and the Northern 
Counties, where the watchword of the party, ‘ Bank Reform,’ 
is a very popular one. Still, we believe the Whig ticket is 
elected, though by a reduced majority. 


Raopg Istasp.—The following is given in the Providence | 
Journal as the complete corrected vote of Rhode Island in| 
the late Election. We contrast it with that of 1836 for Pres- | 
ident, as we cannot crowd the Congress vote of '37 into the | 
same column. The elections since that of April, ’37, it is| 
known have been carried by the Opposition. 

Concress, 1839. 


Opposition. Administration. Pars’t, sess. 
Cran- Tiiling- Thurs- Harri- V 





Provipence Co. ston. hast. ton. Dorr. Scat. son. Se de Delaware....351 463 356....511 397....369 307 | 
Providence .....+-.777 808 266 292 18....703 297 || Fayette .....576 575 593....630 766....965 545 ' 
North Providence...103 108 54 70 ..6. 71 60'|Fulton...... 93 45 75.... 46 55... (no return.) | 
Cranston ..........104 106 109 108 1.... 36 88 /Henry......815 571 629...1084 707...1304 712 
Johnston ......++-2100 101 74 76 ..(noreturn.) | Huntington .. 56 10 101... 82 46.00. 52 67 
Smithfield .........210 216 174 178 .... 84 164 | Grant .......308 98 241....205 123....238  130' 
Cumberland........147 151 125 127) ....117 90 |Jay..0.00--140 24 163.... 50 


— * cocccccce 26 





90 175 174  «seoe 44 
93 236 235 3.... 42 167 


Foster eeeeeeeeeeee 47 48 197 198 Ssccce 66 143 
Newrorr Co. | 


Ne seeeeeeeee402 405 159 155 «02.302 187} 
Mi TB ccccccee 66 66 22 22 eeee 56 16 
Portsmouth ....26-.110 JIL 75 77 eee. 95 58. 
Tiverton..se+ssee0. 77 78 140 139 3.... 30 89 
Little Compton..... 55 55 55 55 eo. 65 42 
Jamestown....000.. 24 25 17 17 wooe 19 23 
New Shoreham secee 60 60 83 83 sees 1 90 


Kerr Co. j 
Warwick ..0.00000-245 246 145 146 ....104 147 
coecesees+ 156 167 162 167 ....107 158 


Coventry : 
East Greenwich .... 97 103 60 64 2.... 81 42! 


West Greenwich cvooe 67 67 79 cece ! 
~ 79 29 ne ty” 
seeceeeseees 136 136 122 122 ....142 95 
Warren....-.++....151 151 20 20 .... 45 59 
eee eeeeee 39 sees K 
ae ae 39 24 «24 ol ad 


North Kingstown.... 63 69 140 141 6.... 30 115 | 
ce eenese te = 182 190 ....158 153 ||" 

T cccccccecoss 36 153 152 cooe 9 71) 
Hopkinton ....++0++ 44 51 150 147 ecoe 62 109 | 
Richmond coccccces 47 50 71 96. becses tl 41) 
Charlestown......-.5 50 50 69 69 1... 42 49 
Westerly coocceccee D1 91 _ 89 _ 86 __?eee 75 59 


76 146 146 2.... 33 100| 
156 |Noble.......121 9 282.... 67 


Norra Carottna.—Aside from the political questions car 
ried to the polls at the recent Election in this State, there was 
another of stil] greater intrinsic and permanent importance— 
the issue of ‘ Free Schools or No Free Schools'—made up 
and submitted by the last Legislature. Each elector was re- 
quired to vote on this question, and every County in which 
‘Free Schools’ prevailed is to take effectual measures for 
the establishment of a Common School System—a public 
blessing of which North Carolina and most Slave States have 
been hitherto destitute. We have great pleasure in stating 
that Free Schools prevailed almost eyery where—Edgecombe, 
Davidson, Warren and Wayne being the only exceptions in a 
long list of Counties before us. The Whigs congratulate 
themselves that their votes were more uniformly in the af- 
firmative than their opponents, but a majority of each party 
have doubtless voted as became intelligent freemen. 


Concnress, 93®, Concress, °37. Pres't, 36. 
XUEE. Williams's. Mur'sov.Will’ms. No opp.Will'ms.V.Buren. White 
Ashe..ceseeeees-664 297..., eee. 343-297 
Iredell ....-.+++-431 1092..., eooedd? «©6772 
—_ soceseceesl020 787.... eee 865 © 617 
Wilkes .....++++.616 724.... 
Total .....+++2731 2900... o1754 2427 
Williams's maj. in '39....169; White's in "36 .............. 673. 
The Whig papers state that Mr. Murchison ran as a ‘no 
party’ caodidate, and professed to advocate a National Bank. 


Ixp1asa.—We complete our returns of votes from the Dis- 
tricts but partially heard from last week ; 
Dist. H. Concress, °39. Suc, 937. Pres’, 36. 


Counties. Profit. Owen. Boon. Harr'n.Y.Buren. 
Crawford........381 320....287. 033... 196 166 | 
Dubois ..........228  202....170 181....163 127 
Gibson ..........687  495....639  471....496 425 
Harrison.......1032 936....984 446....747 456) 
Orange....s+00+-632 828....427 751....483 S64 
Perry . eoccccceec 492 219....319 324.22.392 114) 
Pike ..ccccccceee529 228..-6.286 284....226 218) 
Fosey..cecceeeee716 748.2-.468  762....330 751 

Tessescees433 355..0.259 364....171 179)! 


Vandenburg .....614 
Warrick. .......-265 _ 635... .256 


Total ........6009 5170...4477 
Dist. V. Rari- Mc- Thomp- 
dea. Carty. son. Rariden.McCarty. 
Adams...... 93 32 55.... 31 39.... 68 
Allen .......413 49 272....186 340....333 ase 
Blackford... 21 34 60.... (new Co.)..+. (new Co.) 
|| De Kalb. ....100 4 56 ed 


471....157 380 
4534.. 3632 3510 


eooe 238 «629 246....182 174....128 150 
77.00. 49 80 
Randolph ...512 445 394....576 419....633 234 
Steuben .....113 1 71... (new Co.).... (new Co.) | 
Union....666389 349 521....619 387....766 608 
Wabash.....159 23 12€ .cce 109 


Wells....... 46 32 64.... (new Co. Jeooe (new Co.) 
Whitley ..... 53 53 6 _ Dees seen 


Total «0006236 3959 5327 ...6621 4861...7387 4198 
The following is the aggregate vote of the State: 


Administration. 
I.. "George fi, Profit . 6,009 | Robert Dale Owen.5,170 | 
II.. John Ewing......6,217 


"John Davis. ...+++7.156 
IIl.. William Graham..5,121 | “John Carr........6,998 | 
IV.. George H. Dunn..5,542 *Thomas Smith ....6,241 
V.."James Rariden ...6,235 | Wilson Thompson .5,327 
ee Jonathan McCarty 3,969 eee eereeeeeeseee 
VI.. William Herrod ..8,494 | "William W.Wick..9,505 
VII.. Thomas J. Evans..8,120 120 


*TilghmanA Howard9,87 4 
Total Opp. vote...++.49,697 697 
Elected. 





Total Adm. vote..50,631 
Adm. majority in the State....... soe TH, 


The vote is the largest ever cast, but not a strict party one 
in any District. On the whole, it may not be far from a true 
exhibit of the relative strength of parties. 





Total nehenieaa 040 3573 3635 38. 2710 
Majority: T. & C. (average) .....381; Van Buren.. 27 10 2064 
iain eves Bowe . as over Therston. ++ 467; ‘over. - 367. 
Cranston over Dorr. . ; over Thurston. ...357 ; over ail... .257, 


I 5 ol ed “4 


Z e all Opp. House, 45 Opp. 23 Adm. 
The Common Council of this City has authorized the 











Legislature—House, 59 Adm. 38 Opp. 


Kestucxy.—A Whig State Convention assembled at Har- 
rodsburg on the 28th ult. to select candidates for Governor 
and Lieutenant Governor, and make preparations generally 
for the great contest of 1840. Ex-Governor Metcalle was 
chosen President; Ex-Lieut. Gov. Morehead heads the list 





Comptroller to borrow $600,000 for the exigencies of the 
City Government. 





of Vice Presidents, and Robert S. Todd appears as first Sec- 


eo0e209 741 | 


204....372 %22....269 130) 


66...(no return.) | 


86... 122 47! 
Wayne.....1638 1155 982...2130 1099.. 2285 985 |) 


$Y 
Hon. Roseat P. Letcugr of Garrard was nominated by the 
following vote: 

For R. P. Letcher......48 Judge Wm. Ousley oon 26. 
Maj. 22. Hon. Chilton Allan had withdrawn his name, and 
that of Lieut. Gov. Wickliffe had been written down by his 
nearest friend. The Delegates present numbered from 400 
to 450—but in the ballot each County was allowed so many 
votes only as it has in the House. Fifty-nine Counties were 
represented. 

For Lieutenant Governor, five names were presented : 
Abram Dixon, John L. Helm, James F. Todd, J. R. Skiles, 
and Manlius V. Thompson. Nochoice till the second ballot, 
when Maxtivs V, Taomrson of Scott County received a 
majority and was declared duly nominated. 

An Electoral Ticket was formed, headed by James T. 
Morehead and Judge Richard A. Buckner. Its preference, 
as that of the Whigs of Kentucky g« nerally, points to Heary 
Clay for the Presidency, bat it will yield a cordial support jo 
the candidate who may be selected by the Harrisburg Natiom! 
Convention. 

The rival party will hold a State Convention, but the day 
is not yet announced. Hon. Richard M. Johnson, (Vice 
President U. S.) Hon. Albert G. Hawes and Hon. Richard 
French, formerly in Congress, James Guthrie of the State 
Senate, and Elijah Hise, (Postmaster at Russellville, late 
candidate for Congress, and last Adm. candidate for Lieut, 
Governor,) are proposed for Governor. 

We find it impossible to togive the official returns of votes 
for Congress in this State. Judge Underwood's majority ove 
Hise is 939. Andrews’s over Ward 714. Graves's ovet 
Nuttall 246. Mr. Nuttall contests the election, alledging ib 
legalities in the conduct of the polls. 

The Legislature of this State is divided in politics nearly 


as follows: 





| Senate.....Opp. 22; Adm. 16. Opp. majority.+e+ 6 
Howse .ocee “ Ghz * FB. eveete 


We believe this varies very little from that of last year. 

|| Hon. James Clark, Governor of Kentucky, died at Franke 
es | fort on Tuesday of last week, aged 55 years. He was a mas 
of lofty character, great worth and distinguished popularity, 
as was evinced by his election, in 1836, by a much larger ma 
\| jority than was obtained by his eolleague running for Lieut 
|| Governor, or by Gen. Harrison over Mr. Van Buren. Judge 
Clark was for several years a Member of Congress. His 
| official term (four years) does not expire till July, 1841, til 
| which period Hon. C. A. Wickliffe, Lieut. Governor, wil, 
| officiate as Governor. 














Sourn Catetx INA. .—The Chasteinds Mercury, the leading 
paper in this State, and most of the Nullifying papers, have 
taken ground openly, decidedly and fully tor the Administra 

I thea, and are evidently prepared to support the reélection ¢@ 
, Mr. Van Buren, if his course on the Currency question shad 
continue to meet their approbation. A late number of th 


Lato’ Mercury mects this peint fully, and argues that there can » 


j 20 inconsistency in supporting the men who accord with Ca 
| lina in principle. So, between Van Buren and Clay, it w 
jseem to be no longer doubtful that the entire Calhoun 
|, fluence will be exerted in behalf of the former. The o 
|, condition precedent appears to be that the Specie Sub-Tre@- 
ury scheme shall be rigidly adhered to—a policy whic 
expected to render the South independent of the North, @i 
greatly increase the direct trade of the former with Europ. 
We infer that the Sub-Treasury Nullifiers will not supptt 
the scheme at all if the Specie Exaction is abandoned. 

The Mercury classes the Members of the next Congtes 
from that State as we do—7 to 2. We observe that mut 
Administration journals claim 8 to 1, taking Mr. Campbll, 
who was supported and opposed on the ground of his hos@ity 
to the Sub-Treasury, &c. and elected over a Sub-Treasry 
man by a large majority. The classification of the Mercury 
is doubtless made on good authority. 

The Governor has appointed the second Monday in 
ber for the election of a Member of Congress in the 
District, vice Hon. F. H. Elmore, resigned. The tes 
have already increased wo four, viz: Col. Jamison of 
burg, Col. 8. H. Butler of Barnwell, Col. Caughman/f Lex 









retary. On the first ballot for a candidate for Governor, ' ington, and Maj. O'Hanlon of Richland. 
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Micuicas.—A Whig Convention for the nomination of 
State Officers assembled at Marshall, Calhoun Co. on the 
28th ult. We understand that it was very fully attended, and 
tha: considerable diversity of opinion existed with regard to 
the Governor nomination. We only know definitively that 
Hon. Wittiam Woopsriver of Detroit was nominated for 
Governor, and J. W. Gonpon of Marshall for Lieut. Gov- 
ernor. Judge Woodbridge is one of the patriarchs of Michi- 
g1n, and formerly held a prominent place in her Councils. 
Mr. Gordon, we believe, is a new man. 

P.S. The vote for Governor on the first ballot stood— 


William Woodbridge......55 Augustus 8. Porter. ....26 
Zina Pitcher. ....0+++00+-22 John Biddle. .....++2+-10 


The Adm. Convention meets on the 11th inst.—(Wednes- 
day.) It is believed that Gov. Mason will not be renomina- 
ted. Maj. Abraham Edwards, late Land Office Receiver, is 
named as likely to be run in his stead. 


Marrcaxv.—Dr. George Washington Duvall, Adm., o 
Montgomery Co. is announced as a candidate for Congress 
in the Fifth District, Maryland. Hon. Wm. Cost Johnson, 
the eld Member, and Col. Anthony Kimmell, both Opp., 
were already in the field. One must withdraw or both be 
beaten. Alexander Donaho, Esq., Opp., a member of the 
State Senate, is announced fur Congress in the First District. 
Hon. John Dennis, Opp., the late Member, has been hereto- 
fore announced. James A. Stuart, Esq., is expected to run 
as the Adm. candidate. The District is Opposition, but run 
ning two candidates, if persisted in, will swamp the majority. 
Hon. James Turner, the Representative of the Third Dis- 
trict (Baltimore Cuunty, &c.) in the XX1Vth Congress, is a 
candidate fur the next Congress. Mr. T. formerly pursued 
an independent course, voting against the Removal of the De 
posits; but he withdrew from the canvass two years ago in 
order to prevent the election of an opponent of the Adminis- 
tration, and was in return elected by its friends to the State 
Legislature. He is not of very stable politics. Hon. J. T. 
H. Worthington, the late Member, and a Mr. Orrick, both 
Adm., are also announced. The reélection of Mr. Worthing- 
ton, unless a new candidate should enter the field, appears 
to be conceded. 


Missovat.—Beside Thomas Jefferson Boggs, (brother of 
the present Adm. Governor,) we see the name of William | 
Carr Lane, Mayor of St. Louis, suggested as Opposition can- | 
didate for Governor. Gen. Nathan Ranney is named on the | 
other side. 


| 
———_—=— —_—_ 


CF Nothing later from Europe. The Great Western left. 
Bristol on the 24th ult., and will probably arrive by Tuesday | 
next. Very little change in the Markets, of course. Every | 
thing awaits the news from England. 

The Crops.—In Kentucky and Indiana, a severe drought 
has greatly injured the Indian Corn—in some parts almost 
destroyed it. In Illinois and Missouri, Corn is very good. 
In Georgia, Cotton, Corn, Rice and Wheat are all excellent. | 
In Mississippi, Cotton has suffered very much by worms. } 
All the Fall crops along the coast have suffered somewhat | 
from our violent North-East storms. In Arkansas, Cotton 
and Corn are very luxuriant. In Wisconsin, they have great | 
crops of Wheat and Corn. 

The North-East Storm with which we were visited last 
week was very severely felt along the coast. It was at is 
hight on Thursday South of Chesapeake Bay and on Friday 
to the North of it. Trees, fences, and fields of corn were) 
prostrated ; buildings (especially unfinished ones) were often | 
shattered, alike North and South; and considerable damage 


j bany Argus. 





was sustained by the shipping, especially in the vicinity ef | 
Norfolk. Happily, North-East gales do not drive vessels on our 
coast, and are much less disastrous than they would be on a 
lee shore. 

The Yellow Fever still rages throughout the cities of the 
South, though we trust with decreased malignity. Charlee- 
ton is decidedly better; Augusta, it is thought, has seen the 
worst: (the whole number of deaths there in August was 51 
—31 of the fever;) Mobile is nearly free from new cases; 
New-Orleans still suffers severely, though we hope the great 
storm of last week reached that city, and did something to 
purify the atmosphere and dissipate contagion. The deaths 


GENERAL NEWS. 


were 71—of which 67 were from Yellow Fever; 180 persons 

were admitted—129 of them with Yellow Fever. Remaining 

in the Hospital, 350; admissions on the 25th, 13; deaths, 8. 
| —— 

Hon. Henry Clay reached the Fauquier White Sulphur 
Springs on Wednesday of last week, having been met at War- 
renton by a large cavalcade of citizens. He was introduced 
to the concourse in attendance, and at 5 o'clock sat down to 
a Public dinner, at which Judge Scott, of Va. presided. The 
fifth regular toast being— 

“ Our Distingui Clay— The Pa- 
cifieator of a Uae We wales cordial ~~ irginia 
her own illustrious son” — 
was prefaced by the President with some highly compliment- 
ary remarks, to which Mr. Clay responded with warmth and 
eloquence, avoiding all party reflections in deference to the | 
mixed character of the assemblage. Mr Clay's toast was— 


The Conservatives of this city will hold a General Meet- 
ing at National Hall on Tuesday evening, to elect Delegates 
to the Syracuse State Convention. 

City Appointments.—Jobn J. Bedient has been chosen 
ae Comptroller of this city, vice George W. Newell, de- 
c . 

James B. Sheys, Assistant Justice, vice Redwood Fisher, 
resigned. 

France, it is reported, has agreed to recognize the inde- 
pendence of Texas. 

Hon. 8. 8. Prentiss has accepted the Whig nomination 
for next U. S. Senator from Mississippi, to run against Hon. 
R. J. Walker. 


Niles's Weekly Register is offered for sale—its subscrip~ 
tion, books, printing establishment, &c. It is a valuable 
concern, and said to be profitable. Wm. Ogden Niles, the 





“Social Intercourse—may it never be disturbed by religious || 
or political dissensions.” } 
The last regular toast, in allusion to the birth-place of Pat- | 
rick Henry and of Mr. Clay being in the same County, was— | 
“ Old Hanover and her two Henrys.” 

The correspondent of the Times of our city says— 

“ Mr. Clay could not hear this without emotion ; nine times | 
nine were called for—tears rushed to his eyes, and he spru 
to the floor. On recovering his self-possession, be pou i 
forth his gratitude for such a compliment, and addressing his | 
audience with deep-felt emotion, they could not but perceive } 
in his reply the workings of a powerful mind.” 





| 
| 





Hon. James K. Polk, Governor elect of Tennessee, is || 
pressingly invited to partake of a Public Dinner at McDe- | 
vid's Spring, North Alabama, in honor of his triumph. A 
meeting at Huntsville has deputed Hon. William Smith and 
a strong Committee to proceed to the Hermitage and insist 
on the personal attendance of General Jackson. Governor 
Bagby of Alabama is to be called to preside, and it is intend- | 
ed to make this the greatest political festival ever held in | 
that region. The North Alabamians have abundant reason | 
to rejoice over the election of Polk, aside from the obvious | 
political one, in the piles of money they have won on it of | 
their Tennessee Whig neighbors—to which the Whig press \ 
adds that they have further a right to claim the victory, as their | 
votes thrown in the Southern Counties of Teanessee have | 
helped to produce it. | 
Mr. N. P. Trist, U. S. Consul at Havana, is now on trial | 
before the high court of Public Opinion on serious charges of 





|| tyranny and cruelty to American seamen in that port, abuse | 


of power, neglect of duty, abetting the Slave Trade, &e. &c. | 
The sea-captains of this and other Commercial cities are the | 
prosecutors. As yet, we have heard but one side of the | 
story; if this is not refuted, it seems evident that the Presi- 
dent must remove him. 
IF Hon. Wm. Hendricks, late U. S. Senator, Wm. J. | 
Brown, Esq., the present Secretary of State, Hon. Amos | 
Lane, late Member of Congress, Gen. Samuel Milroy, late 
U. S. Marshall, and Gen. Amaziah Morgan, are proposed as 
suitable candidates for Governor of Indiana, by the New Al- 
(F Our two papers of rival politics at Columbus, Ga., pre- 
sent the names of four candidates for the Legislature on each | 
side—eight in all—of whom all but one have their property | 
advertised at Sheriff's Sale in the same papers! We hope no | 
nightmare visions of the dangerous schemes and tendencies | 
of the “ Aristocracy of Wealth” disturb the inrocent slum- 
bers of the good people of Muscogee County. \ 


| 


| 





The Calhoun County Bank of Michigan has ceased re-| 
deeming its notes in speci¢, and is no longer accredited by | 
the Detroit Banks. The only Michigan Banks now in good | 
standing are the Bank of Michigan, the Farmers and Mechan- 
ics’ Bank of do., (both at Detroit, ) and the Bank of St. Clair. | 
The ‘ wild-cats’ have all given up the ghost. | 

Genesee Valley Canal.—The sections of this work not | 
already under contract are now advertised to be let. The 


present Editor, offers his services to any Whig estabtishment 
in that capacity. 

Boston Banks.—The Middling Interest Bank has been 
closed by injunction. Its bills sell for 85 to 90 cents, and 
will probably be redeemed in full. The notes of the Kilby 
Bank are now at par, and its stock sells at 85 cents on the 
dollar. 

The Secretary of the Navy has been in Boston this week. 

The Postmaster General bas just returned to Washington. 

Newburyport, Mass., was severely visited by fire on 
Wednesday evening of last week, which destroyed a heavy 
block of three-story buildings extending from Green to Uni- 
corn-street. Eight or ten families were left destitute, and 
three children perished in the flames. Very little of the 
property was insured. 

> Hon. N. P. Tallmadge, Stoddard Judd, and Joseph I. 


| Jackson, have been chosen Delegates from Dutchess Co. to 


the Conservative State Convention. 

The Graining Mill attached to the Powder Works of Ri- 
ley Loomis, of Schaghticoke, Rensselaer Co. was blown up on 
Wednesday of last week, by which two workmen were in 
stantly blown to atoms. Loss $2,000. 

Hon. John Pope is reélected to Congress from the Wash- 
ington District, Ky. by 924 majority over R. C. Palmer— 
also Whig. 

EF Election in Maine on Monday next. 

A Violent Thundergust was experienced at Syracuse on 
Monday of last week. The force of the tornado was spent 
in one minute, during which several buildings were prostrated. 

Hiram Walworth, Esq., has been appointed Assistant 
Register of the Court of Chancery of this State, vice his 
brother, deceased. (Mr. H. Walworth has been deputy 
hitherto.) 

The New Orleans Branch Mint has been shut up by the 
Yellow Fever. The Melter, Chief Coiner, and three of the 
workmen, died between the Ist and 18th ult. 

The Furious North-Easter with which we were visitied 
last week appears to have been severely felt at Boston and 
other places along the coast. Some damage was done by the 
wind at Boston. We do not learn that it extended far in- 
land ; on the conzrary, we understand that even at Albany no 
rain fell. 

Dr. T. W. Dyott, the great Philade'ph'a ‘ Manual Labor 
Bank’ swindler, has finally been sentenced to three years’ 
imprisonment in the Penitentiary. 

The Southern Rose, a neat literary periodical published 
for the last seven years at Charleston, S. C., has beea dis- 


| continued. 


Dr. Pritchett bas been elected Mayor of Vicksburg, Miss. 


The Whigs of North Carolina wil! hold a State Conven- 
tion at Raleigh on the 12th of November, to choose Dele- 


gates to the National Convention. 


New Counterfeits.—$1s of the Erie County Bank, N. Y. 
altered to $5s. $10s of the Farmers’ Bank, Va. 


Rt. Rev. Nathaniel Bowen, Episcopal Bishop of South 


entire work, excepting the reservoirs, will be under contract || Carolina, died at Charleston on the 25th, aged 60. 


before the close of next month. 


Stocks are down to a low figure at present. $100,000" 
New-York and Erie Railroad, 44 per cents guaranteed by the. 








in the Charity Hospital for the week ending the 24th ult. 


State, were sold on Saturday last at 774 a 79. I in redeem | 


able in 1859. 


A Methodist Camp Meeting will be held at the usual 
Camp ground near Sing Sing, Westchester Co. next week, 
‘commencing Monday the 9th. 

Hon. William Sullivan died at his residence in Chestnut 
street, Boston, Tuesday morning, aged 67. 
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following letter would have appeared in our columas on || in favor of savi them ; but this is not the case; many are 
lan trot publication but for the absence of the Editer. The promi- || in favor of dical explosions of the banks, both for pe- 
mence and character of the author, the commanding influence of his |) cuniary polincal objects, and especially to cause a re- 
opinions, and the boldness with which they are set forth, entitle this suscitation of the national bank ; and these will accelerate the 
Jetter to a place in the political history of the times. Being crowded || event which would come of itself in a few years; and thus 
for room, we omit some passages which do not serve to indicate the ey ny afflict the country with a broken bank currency. 
future course of the writer and those who accord with him in senti- r State ture can save the State from this affliction, 
ment. wrore LETTE. and Congress can save the General Government. ; 
ceiews SprincrieiD, (Mo.) June 1, 1839. Our State Legislature can save the State by excluding all 
Gextiemen :—It gives me grea to acknowledge || Peper money Does hyve dollars; (I bad much rather say 
the receipt of your kind letter of invitation to a public dinner, one hundre. a can save the General Govern- 
and to make my thanks for the flattering terms in which it is ment by establishing ependent Treasury System. This 
expressed; but it has not been my custom to accept public latter measure is now a permanent object of the Administra- 
hono:s of this kind, and ‘in my present tour over the State, tion, and is called for by the strongest reasons of policy and 
it has been my plan to travel in a way to avoid all political || Recessity. Hard money payments to and from the Federal 
excitement, and party feeling, and to see the people generally, Government, and the keeping of its own money by its own 
without form or ceremony, and without regard to political agents, (which are the two essential features of the Independ- 
distinctions. 1 travel to see the people and the country, to || ©®t Treasury,) are indispensably necessary to save the Fed- 
learn their wants and their wishes, and to thank them for eral Government from bankruptcy every time the local banks 
their past support and favors; and wish to promote an easy shut up, or blow up; alsoto vent such banks from expand- 
intercourse with all that shall do me the honor to make my || i™€ their currency upon the credit of the Federal Government ; 


Commencement at Harvard University.—The annual 
commencement was held at Cambridge, Wednesday. A very 
large number of persons were present, and the exercises were 
as usual in’ . The graduating class contained sixty- 
one members. 

A large number were admitted in course to the degrees of 
Soe Oe. D., and twenty-four to the degree of Bachelor 

ws. 

The H degree of L. L. D., was conferred on the 
Hon. J ge McLean, of the Supreme Court of the United 

on James Graham, of Great Britain, author of the 
History of the United States. 

The H degree of D. D. was conferred on F. W. P. 
Greenwood, of ; Rev. Orville Dewey, of New York, 
and Rev. G. R. Noyes. [ Express. 


Middlebury College.—The commencement at this college 
took place last week—a writer in the r says, “ The 
exercises appeared of a superior character. Many of the 

were marked by a maturity and manliness of 
| thought, and a purity and energy of style, which are not often 


| surpassed on similar occasions.’ 








; also to keep up a sufficient quantity of gold and silver in the 
“Thode & coming, I think, when we shall be more har- || U- States as to make it safe not to have any bank bills at all, | 
monious than we have been for some past, and when || 89d to prevent an exclusive cireulation of paper money; also_ 
experience shall prove the utility and wisdom of the great || ' prevent the resuscitation of a national bank. The De- 


he oration before the ‘ Associated Alumni’ was delivered 
| hy Alexander H. Everett. A oo ee a of the Recorder 
says: ‘The orator sketched the h of moral science, 
rtraying, in the history of the Reformation, with a masterly 


measures of General Jackson’s Administration, and reunite 
the friends of the country in the support of a common cause. 
The Veto of the National Bank Charter, and the termination 
of that institution, was a measure which necessarily divided 

inions in a free country, where every citizen was at liberty 
to think for himself; and the unprecedented efforts which 


mocracy of the Union are now nearly united in support of ood the charrcters of Luther and Erasmus, and the subse- 
this great measure, and, if not established soon, the next ex- Guont passage from pure des by @ transition through 
plosion of the paper system will do the business. 1 look upon \ the in America, and 


s British Constitution, to 
the establishment of the Indpendent Treasury System as an | et 
which, apeg eye ke yy showed that the physical arts and sciences, and the improve- 


; but it may be | a os - 
thet another * suspension’ must be y io. | Ment of the political condition of mankind, are dependent on 





were made to make people believe that there was not gold 
and silver enough in the world to supply the place of U. S. 
Bank notes, and that all debtors must be ruined, all prices | 
fall to nothing, all property sacrificed and all labor cease for | 


want of pay; the unparalleled efforts which were made to im- |, 


press all these gloomy apprehensions on the public mind, were 


to the argument the of : ” 
. progress of moral science. 

7s sea nd > de The : of eye a the | The following degrees were conferred :—The honorary de- 
graduation of the price of the public lands, and the passage | § gen Nh innaeot Noe Yocks and the Rev Joba F. 

: : ’ ; | Y.; Samuel Chipman, of New York; and t ev. John F. 
of a new preémption law, are three great measures which you | Stone, of Waserbary Vt.; also Professors Alexander C. 
> Sow & expect from the Congress of the United States ; | Twining, and Charles B. Adams, were admitted ad cundem; 
and such is my opinion of the justice and equity of each of the degree of D. D. on the Rev. Wm. Jackson, of Dorset, 





well calculated to distract and alarm the people; and for a | 
time the effort was such as to delude many good citizens. | 
But the season for mistakes and errors and division of opin- | 
ion, bas now passed away, and all must sce that the day of | 
the dowafall of the National Bank, was the day of the up- 
raising of National Prosperity; for, with the exception of the | 
brief intervals of artificial distress and panic manufactured by 
the Bank and its friends, the increase of public prosperity has 
been constant and regular since that day; and now, at the 
end of seven years from the veto, we all see that the price of 
labor, produce and property are, on an average, sbout three 
times as great as they were when we had a National Bank, 
and a Federal Administration to rule over us. This is a result 
which every body can see, and about which there can be no 





these measures, and such my confidence in the eventual suc- | y > : a 
| cose of all that is right, that I fully count upon sceing them || \'» 0d the Rev. Francway R- Consit, Frosdess of the Col 
} all adopted, and beholding the day, when you will get the | iitomons et Semen. ” agit: 

caieasenelaes cenaaie aiitiecemmebte tate | Messrs. R. D. C. Robbins, and William F. Bascom were 

provement from the day he makes it—and when inferior lands | appointed Teter. (Besse 36 ite Soumnah, 

| will be sold for a price adapted to their quality. You also | Amherst College.—The commencement at this institution 
| want laws to preserve and protect the permanent circulation | occurred on Wednesday last. The exercises of the graduat- 
| of gold and silver among you; and that is a case in which ing class were uncommonly interesting, ard were pronounced 
| Congress can aid you by establishing the Independent T'rea- by many distinguished gentlemen present, to have been sel- 
| sury; and it 1s a casein which, without the aid of Congress, dom surpassed by any of our older colleges. The music by 
| or of any other State, you can help yourselves by the easy and | the Brass Band of this city was excellent, and charmed the 
| simple process of excluding all small paper and all depreciated | audience by its variety and sprightliness. No honorary de- 
from the State. Respectfully, Gentlemen, your friend | grees were conferred, with the exception of A. M. upon the 


i i ee) 





dis ute ; so that the opinion must become general, that the | fellow citizen, 
death of that bank wan tho hieth off Ranoslons prosperity. || Messrs John P. Campbell, &c. 
This is what General Jackson and his friends foresaw when | " ae 
they commenced their opposition to that bank. They knew | Phe ina apes peat sad oo ay re ewe 
that the bank, in addition to being a political machine in the | Of og’. et ie cen ae f thy Chasen ta! 
hands of the Federalists, was also a monied engine of favor | _— — aes © roe 
to a few and oppression to the many, and systematically work- | mor. ae Fort Giasow, July 21, 1831. 
ing to make the rich richer and the poor poorer. Its great | ‘‘ There is a prospect at length of the settlement of the | 
loans were confined to a select few, and these few were the difficulties among the Cherokees. Both Councils are in ses- | 
regulators not of currency but of prices; they regulated the | sion—that is, the old emigrants (combined with the Ridge | 
price of labor, produce and property; and they fixed the price || party,) and the new, headed by John Ross. Their intentions 
of every thing to suit themselves, and that was at about one | appear more pacific at present on both sides. Should mat-| 
third of its value. The breaking down of the favoritism and | ters, however, come to the worst, I have no doubt myself the | 
monopoly of that bank—stopping its enormous loans to a se- | old set would more than maintain their ground against the 
lect few- stopping its transportations of our specie to Phila- Ross party, notwitt st nding the apparent difference in their 
delphia and thence to Europe—with a revival of gold cur- || numerical forces. } 
rency, and the increase of our specie from twenty millions to “The season heretofore has been a wet one, but highly ad- | 
one hundred millions, these are the true causes of our p | Yentageous to the farmer—in all the west here, our crops of | 
gratifying prosperity, and every friend to the liberty and pros- | corn are prodigious, particularly among the Creeks where I 
perity of the country should now see the propriety of keeping have been. But the dog days are fairly setting in, and the. 
down a national bank and keeping up a circulation of gold || thermometer ranges daily at about 95 degrees. 
and silver. Nor is it sufficient to keep down a national bank; ||“ Although our health has been pretty good thus far, it may 
the local banks should be kept in subordination to the laws. | not remain so. We had the misfortune to lose Lieut. Bow-| 
They should be prevented from stopping and suspending when | man, of the Dragoons, who died on Sunday last. He had! 
of please, and from — country with small notes, || served a long time on the south-western frontier, and was be- 
other pestiferous trash. richest countries in the || loved in the Army.” 
world, such as Holland, the Hanseatic towns, Cuba, &c. have | From the Little Rock Gazette, August '. 
no paper money atall. France has none under one hundred | _ By the steamboat Cinderella, which arrived at this port on 
dollars, and England has none under twenty-five dollars; and || Friday last, we have little news of interest from the frontier. 
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Rev. S. Washburn, of Greenfield. 57 young gentlemen r- 
| ceived the degree of A. B. On Tuesday an oration was d- 
| vered before the Literary Societies, by the Hon. Mr. Barnard 
| of Albany, N. Y. 
| There were thrilling passages of eloquence and beauty in 
| this discourse but it was principally characterized by deep 
thought and manly vigor of stlye, as was demanded by the 
nature of the subject—the importance of a strict adherence 
to truth in the dealings of literary men with the common mind. 

On the same day, a Poem was pronounced by Grenville 
Mellen, Esq., of New York city. It was a lively, humorous 
satire upon the pursuits of different classess in Society, and 
will increase the deservedly high reputation of its author. 


Williams College.—The annual commencement at this 
institution took place on Wednesday, 21st instant. A large 
number of strangers were present to witness the exercises of 
the class about to be graduated. Thirty-three young men re- 
ceived the degree of A. B. and ten that of A. M. The lit- 
erary societies were addressed by the Kev. H. N. Brinsmade, 
of Pittsfield. 


Yale College.—We learn from the Congregationalist, that 
the Rev. Chauncey A. Goodrich has been elected to fill the 
new professorship of pastoral care, in the theological depart- 
ment; and that the Rev. Leonard Bacon has been chosen to 
a of rhetoric, made vacant by the transfer cf 
Professor Goodrich. 











The River Raisin Bank of Monroe, Michigan, is report- 
ed to have suspended specie payments, 





all these countries, especially France and the three former, |' No farther rupture bas occurred between the rival factions 
ee en a a they only || of fan Ridge, and it is hoped that the ‘wars and ru- 
enough their » but to to all foreign ’ wi present wi i 
Semvend that at the a ry Aa hed feng 3d —_ ae will subside for the t without further dis- 
num. Missouri can have as much gold and silver as any of | It is, however, impossible to determine with any degree of 
these countries by following their example. I would myself || accuracy on the movements of men so much under the guid- 
ape 8 ghey d under one hundred dollars; but twenty || ance of sudden impulse, and at the same time so much in the 
is hig mark to which the democratic party has yet || habit of concealing the emotions by which they are actuated, 
come, and I shall hope to see the next Legislature of Missouri as the Indian tribes. 
act up to that mark, and save the State from the degradation, 
_ — piace Yall — = ese _ and becoming | Essex Bank, Guildhall, Vt.—-A writer in the Haverhill 
anh ofl tae techen bau ott dy “ya stuff, | Republican says that Mr. Dewey, who obtained the charter 
was - the surrounding States and || of this bank, has recently sued it, and attached the safe with 
erritories. ak prem paper system of nited States its contents. Mr. Swan, broker, in New York, has also sued 
cannot stand, ev there was no or political ob- > or estuing to redeem its bills. Its deposites are removed, 
> it Is said, in toto, and the sheriff has recorded their amount 
issuing small notes and post netes, and doing business |! on the back of his writs, as being 13 sticks of ecaling wen, 
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Steamboat Accident.—The steamboat Adventure burst her 
boilers about three miles above Van Buren, Arkansas, on the 
24th ult., killing a man by the name of McLauchlin, a fire- 
map. 





— 





17 The Portland Daily Courier has published a List of Mombers 
of Congress elect and a commentary thereon, all which is strangely 
attributed to“ the Editor of The New-Yorker.” Neither the classifica- 
tion nor the commentary is ours, nor in any way accordant with our 
opinions ; and the mistake, if mistake it he, isa very strange one. If 
it be possible that this is something else than an error, it deserves still 
stronger reprobation—Once for all, we implore Editors to be careful 
of attributing to The New-Yorker opinions or statements not taken 
from its columns. We have suffered severely from the injustice we 
deprecate, and been subjected to bitter attacks which we had done 
nothing to merit. We implore attention to this matter—to us one of 





upon each others’ paper, could not stand even if all hands were " $19 41 in specie, and two or three old blank books. 


importance. 
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LITERARY—DOMESTIC. 





NEW-YORK. 


The Token for 1840.—The volume for next year is a de- 
cided improvement upon the last, both with respect to en- 
gravings and letter-press. The enterprising publishers have 
done their part in giving elegant covers, beautiful typogra- 
phy and well-executed embellishments. As a specimen of 
the literature, we have commenced this week and shall finish 
next, the publication of a story by Miss Sedgewick. It is 
not equal to many of her former productions, but cannot fail 
to be read with interest. The present visit of this gifted lady 
to England will probably furnish her with new materials for 
romance, and we may look for something fresh and glowing 
from her pen. The prettiest poetical effusions in the volume 
are from the pen of Mrs. Seba Smith ; like every thing from 
that lady's pen, they are simple, graceful and natural. We 
notice some verses by the Editor, Mr. S. G. Goodrich, which 
are creditable to his education and industry. 

The subjects of the engravings are well chosen, and the 
Pictures, af, with the exception of the last, favorable indi- 
cations of the state of the art in this country. We are best 
pleascd with the face o page and ‘ The Velvet Hat.’ 
The Tokea e. splendid gift-book ; but it is a | 
pretty one and | be chosen as an appropriate and 
tasteful present for the coming season. It is before us 
quite in time for Christmas and New-Year. (Boston: Otis, 
Breaders and Co.) 

National Melodies of America.—This is rather an ambi- | 
tious title to bestow upon a few popular songs and meksdics, | 
published at various times during a year past, ard now 
stitched together for sale at Messrs. Davis and Horn’s Re- | 
pository of Arts in Broadway! If our readers do not know | 
what they are, they will easily comprehend when told that | 
they are led off by ‘ Near the lake where drooped the willow,’ 
by General Morris. In a very clumsily-written preface, Mr. 
Horn undertakes to tell the origin of his adaptations and ar- 
rangements of these National Airs; not one word of which, tl 
submissively be it spoken, do we believe. The idea is by no | 
means a new one in this country; it was suggested to Mr. 
Morris by Mr. Charles F. Hoffman while Editor of the Mir-| 
ror, and by Morris doubtless communicated to Mr. Horn. As 
for the sengs, we consider them, with the exception of Meets, 
remarkably well done. Their writer has a very nice ear for | 
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witness ‘Knapp’ for ‘ Klapp,’ the writer on delirium tre- 
mens. Of the style of this article, judge from the following 
sample: ‘Those occupations in which men may look directly 
to « full return of remuneration for his enterprize,” &c. So 
much for this writer's ignorance of the commonest rules of com- 
position. Now for his unequaled self-complacency. Speak- 
ing of the ‘ Medico-Chirurgical Review,’ a work known both 
in and out of the Profession as the leading medical periodical 
of the world, he calls it “a foreign review (able enough in 
itself) but of no great use to the practitioners of America.” 
He adds that “ The physicians of New-York will soon blush 
for having given it their support’! And asa consequence, 
we take it for granted, they will support Dr. Watson’s Jour- 
nal. We think not. The blushes will be, or ought to be, in 
another quarter. The second article, from Dr. Rodgers, is 
good; the rest so so, till we come to a translation from the 
French, by Dr. C. King: this is well written, ‘cygno nigeo 
fmillimus.’ A dozen Bibliographical notices follow, of which 
Dr. Watson's are, of course, the worst written, Dr. Sweet's 
the most flippant, and one signed H. D. B. the best. 

We have now a word to say to those who have taken the 
lead in this unhappy journal: gentlemen, you have mistaken 
your vocation. You may be very fair doctors, but writers 
you are not, and never will be. Take advice: forswear the 
pen; stick to the pill-box—and as for the New-York Journal 
of Medicine, if you will let it die the death, we will give you 
its epitaph from Miss Edgeworth— Peace to its ashes, or 
rather to its dregs; and may there never be such another.’ 

We have left ourselves no space to speak of the American 
Journal of Medical Sciences; but it is the less necessary, as 
the reputation of the work is well-established, and all we 
could say of this number is, that it well sustains that reputa- 
tion. Did time permit, we should delight to speak of a 
charming article on‘ Medicine in the East,’ by our own great 
Valentine Mott. 

With these remarks we dismiss these two periodicals— 
the one to its own high and honorable career of usefulness, 
the other to ‘the haven where it should be,’ the land of for- 
getfulness. 


The Ladies’ Companion for September.—The indefatiga- 
ble and enterprising proprietor of this work is pursuing stea- 
dily the right course to make it the most popular miscellany 
in the country. _Its first, especial recommendation is that it 








the melody of verse; and the care and grace which distin 
guish his other effusions, are noticeable here. Mr. Horn has i 
arranged the airs with good taste—and we believe that they | 
are universally sung and admired. Their present neat form 4 
and style will prove an additional recommendation. 


- cba \ 

The New-York Journal of Medicine and Surgery, No.1, | 
July, 1839; (New-York: G. Adiard.) The American Jour- |) 
nal of the Medical Sciences, No. 48, August, 1239; (Phila || 
delphia: Lea and Blanchard.)—We have taken some pains, 
both by personal oxamination and by advising with profes-| 
sional friends, to satisfy ourselves of the exact quantum of 
merit which belongs to the New-York Journal of Medicine, 
and but for the crowded state of our columns we should ere 
this have given the result to our readers. New we are re- 
minded of our omission by the receipt of the August number 
of the American Journal of Medical Sciences, for which our 
thanks are due to the publishers. We will say a few words 
of each—and first of the New-York Journal. The want of a 
medical journal has long been felt in New-York, and this at- 
tempt to supply one was received, on its first announcement, 
with nearly universal favor. Money was raised to support it, 
subscribers obtained and a respectable publisher secured. 
Under such favorable auspices the first number was issued. 
It had been expected with eagerne:s; it was received with 
favor, read with every disposition to be satisfied, if not 
pleased, and then—pronounced a miserable failure. 

The leading article is‘On the Progress of Medicine in 
America,’ by Dr. Watsen—a well-chosen subject, and, if ably 
treated, sufficient of itself to give character to the Journal. 
But what have we here? A meagre sketch—no force of 
drawing, no beauty of coloring—a hasty, ill-digested, slovenly 
piece of composition—put forward, too, with a degree of 
self-complacency to which it would be difficult to find a par- 
allel. The facts are taken from old Thatcher, with so little 
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makes its appearance on the first day of each month with un- 
deviating punctuality. This is of bigh importance; nothing 
is more dangerous than to tamper with the patience and 
good-nature of subscribers. If a periodical fail to arrive on 


| the very day when it is expected, it loses half its charm, and, 


instead of being greeted with a disposition ready to be easily 


| pleased, it is looked upon coldly and criticism exercised to 


discover its faults. Were ihe Ladies‘ Companion much in 
ferior to what it is, we should like it better than any other 
magazine of superior literary pretensions, solely on account 
of its laudable regularity of appearance. 

Perhaps the most striking article in the present number is 
John Neal's upon ‘ The Sea.’ It exhibits great powers of 
imagination as well as of reflection. It betrays also what a 
painter would call ‘close study of the subject.’ In the bold- 
ness and originality no less than in the waywardness and ec- 
centricity of his style, Mr. Neal surpasses every magazine 
writer. His articles and those of Mr. H. W. Herbert im- 
part a tone to the journal before us, which would give it a 
high rank were it numbered even among the British period- 
icals. We are happy to see the graceful and sparkling pen 
of Mrs. Osgood employed to embellish these pages. The 
number is in other respects rendered attractive by some ‘ ori- 
ginal reminiscences of the Poet Brainard,’ (not Brainerd, ) by 
Mrs. Sigourney, by a pleasing translation from Mrs. Ellet, by 
the contitnuation of Mrs. Stephens’s interesting story, ‘ The 
Deluded,’ and by the Literary Review at the close, in which 
a candor and discrimination are indicated that will do as 
much as its best papers to elevate the character of The La- 
dies’ Companion. 

New Books.—We are indebted to Dr. Mayo for a copy of 
his interesting “‘ Political Sketches of Eight Years in Wash- 
ington; accompanied with a Chart of the Organization of 
the Government of the North American Republics, present- 











care that even his typographical errors are duly copied: 


ing a Comparative Synopsis of the Constitutions of the seve- 
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es 
ral States.and of the United States.”’ This work is publised 


and for sdle in New-York by G. & C. Carvill & Co. The 
Chart aloué'is worth the price asked for both book and Chart, 
It is highly valuable for reference. 

Lea and Blanchard have just published complete in an ele 
Fant octavo, illustrated by plates, the execution of which 
equals if it does not surpass that of the English edition, 
“Sketches by Boz, illustrative of every-day Life and every- 
day People.” Though the earliest productions of the cele- 
brated author of the Pickwick Papers, Oliver Twist, Nicholas 
Nickleby, » &c., many of them appear to be in his happiest 
vein, and are quite as admirable as his later works. This 
American edition contains ‘ The Public Life of Mr. Tulrum- 
ble,’ and ‘The Pantomime of Life’—which were not in- 
cluded in the English edition of the above sketches. 

Lea and Blanchard have also issued, in three volumes duo- 
decimo, “‘ The Naval Foundling; by the Old Sailor, author 
of Tough Yarns, Nights at Sea, &.” The sea portion of 
these volumes is excellent. It is a capital story to take on a 
voyage. 

George Adlard, 168 Broadway, has published “Earl Ra- 
pert and other Tales and Poems, by James Nack; with a 
Memoir of the Author, by P. M. Wetmore.’ We shall give 
this pleasing little volume a more extended notice. 

Among the works recently published by S. Colman, 8 As- 
tor House, are “ The Bride of Fort Edward, a Dramatic Pe- 
em, founded on an incident of the Revolution, written, as we 
learn, by a lady,” and “ Letters of Eliza Williamson during 
the invasion and possession of Charlestown " (Charleston 7) 
“by the British in the Revolutionary War; arranged from 
the eriginal manuscripts by Caroline Gilman.” We under- 
stand that this publisher has nearly ready, a handsomely-il- 
lustrated gift-book, containing selections from American poets. 





History and General Views of the Sandwich Islands 
Mission; by Rev. Sheldon Dibble, a Missionary at those 
Islands for seven years.—This is the kind of work which 
bas been needed and looked for through months, not to soy 
years past. The history of these islands consists of a series 
of the marvelous developments of Divine Providence, from 
their discovery by Capt. Cook to the present time—and par- 
ticularly since the establishment of the Mission by the A. B. 
C.F.M. Mr. D. goes back in his account to a period an- 
terior to that of Capt. Cook, and gives some interesting tra- 
ditions of the inhabitants, together with some new statements 
respecting the conduct and death of that distinguished navi- 
gator. We could have wished, however, that the author had 
been more particular in regard to dates, were that possible, 
as it would greatly improve the work as an outline of authen- 
tic history of those islands. We doubt not that every Chris- 
tian will feel a deep interest in the perusal of this book, in- 
asmuch as it describes the wonders of divine grace among a 
heathen nation little short of the pentecostal effusion of the 
Spirit, and demonstrates the faithfulness of God’s promises, 
and the practicability of effecting the conversion of the entire 
heathen world. (New-York: published by Taylor and Dodd 
—late John S. Taylor—1839 ; duodecimo, pp. 266.) 





The Causes of Infidelity Removed.—This small and neat 
volume of 352 pages is the production of Rev. Stephen R. 
Smith, a highly respected minister of the Universalist faith, 
formerly of Clinton and now of Albany. The author has been 
led to believe that unbelievers are not judiciously dealt with 
by the mass of advocates of Christianity—that the Great 
Truth has been rendered repulsive and obnoxious to many 
either by the admixtwre of deforming errors or by the manner 
of presenting and unfolding it. To avoid the obstacles thus 
interposed to its reception, has been his aim; those who ac- 
cord generally with him in sentiment will believe that his 
task has been well executed ; those of different faith may de- 
mur, or not consider the matter at all: how those who are in 
the mists of scepticism may regard it remains to be seen. 
To these we especially and earnestly recommend the volume. 
(Utica: Grosh and Hutchinson. New-York: P. Price, 130 
Fulton-street. ) 


First Lessons in Geometry.—Messrs. A. S. Barnes & Co. 
of Hartford have published “First Lessons in Geometry: 
with Practical Applications in Mensuration, Artificers’ Work 
and Mechanics, by Charles Davies, author of a Full Course 











of Mathematics.” We have hitherto had occasion to notice 
with commendation several of the works composing Mr. Da- 
vies’s series, and this appears equally deserving. Its great- 
est excellence is its remarkable clearness and facility of com- 
prehension. Nearly every page is illustrated by diagrams. 
(Robinson, Pratt and Co., and Collins, Keess and Co., New- 
York.) 





Items. 

A New Translation of Goethe's Faust bas appeared in 
England, from the pen of T. Birch, Esq. It is in verse, and 
is said to throw new light on the original text. It appears 
in an elegant garb, being embellished by twenty-nine beauti- 
ful etchings after Moritz Retzsch. 

The French Chambers have ultimately agreed that the 
Right of Publication to Authors shall continue for their fam- 
ilies until thirty years after their decease. : 

Madame Victoire Babois, the oldest of the French poet- 
esses, died recently at Paris. Her Elegies were greatly ad- 
mired, and ran through three editions in a short time ; being 
principally national, they have rendered her name familiar 
throughout France. 

“ United States Almanac for 1840.""—We have been fa- 
vored with a copy of a pamphlet thus entitled, which contains, 
in addition to the usual almanac matter, a large amount al 
political statistics, &c. &. An advertisement appears in | 
another column; and we are asked to commend the work to 
general favor. We are constrained to decline a compliance, 
for the following reasons: In the first place, most of the ta- 
bles of votes cast in the various States are copied without 





THE NEW-YORKER. 
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Chesnut-st. Theatre in Philadelphia, made ber debdt in tra- 
gedy and failed. She lacks every requisite qualification for 
an actress, having neither strength, size, stature, voice nor 
talent. She would be endurable only in third or fourth-rate 
characters: and the sooner she is reconveyed into the retire- 
ment of private life the better will it be for herself. It will 
argue, moreover, a degree of wisdom on the part of her 
friends which the community at present have hardly a right 
to expect, from their injudicious behavior in introducing the 
debutante with so loud a preliminary flourish of trumpets.— 
The failure of Miss Maywood would have been much less ri- 








OFFICIAL, 
Taeasuny Derantuenr, Sept. 1, 1839, 
The whole amount of Notes authorized by the Act of Oc 
tober 12, 1837, having been yp VAR. eee ee wees +++ «$10,000,000 00 
And there having heen redeemed of them about. ...... 9,6°0,960 45 
Leaving unredeemed of the Gret issue. ..........++0++ 329,089 06 
The new emissions made in place of those under the act 
of May 21, 1838, have deem. .....+.sccecseecesseeees 5,708,810 00 
1 


There have been redeemed of these last about........ 5,771,287 4 
Leaving outstanding of the second issue.....-.-+..... 552,522 60 
And of the two old oe eee te eee 861,561 65 


= . 1839, is. = 3,857,076 

Of this tices ............: - ‘ 

This leaves a balance of all outstanding, Me ltedteee FES al 6 
LEVI WOODBURY, Secretary of the Treasury. 











diculous had she been heralded by less preposterous praises 
from the newspaper press. The Park maintains its old com- 
pany of actors, with the addition of Mr. and Mrs. Creswick, 
of whom report speaks favorably. 

Between the past and present seasons, the National Thea- 
tre, continuing under the capable management of Mr. J. W-| 
Wallack, has been repainted and fitted up in a style of fault. 
less taste and beauty. Mr. Edwin Forrest opened the sea-| 
son with a round of his favorite characters. He has exhibit-, 
ed in them all new and striking proofs of his transcendent 
tragic genius, as well as manifold evidences of recent and 
close contemplation of his art. On Wednesday evening last, 
he brought out Sir Lytton Bulwer’s tragedy of Richelieu.— | 
We never witnessed a more finished and powerful perform- | 
ance than that of Mr. Forrest in the part of the great Car. 
dinal. He had manifestly made the character a theme of 
| deep reflection and laborious study. It is difficult to imagine 
in what points more ample justice could be done to its per 
formance. It is of itself sufficient to place the name of Ed- 








acknowledgement, and with scarcely s shade of intended va- 
Tiation, from the ‘ Politician’s Register,’ compiled with much | 
labor by one of the Editors of this paper, and now for sale at | 
this office. These tables were compiled by us in a manner 
substantially original; and we deny the nght of every body to | 
copy them without credit into their own productions, thus in | 
fact depriving us of the reward of our labor. In the next | 
place, the work is disfigured by many gross errors—some of | 
them the result of sheer ignorance or carelessness; others of | 
some strange obliquity; as, for instance, the majority of Por- 
ter over Ritner in Pennsylvania is made out 11,423, which is 
about 4,000 more than the actual majority, and 6,000 more 
than that officially declared. Again, the members ef one of 


i 





Let those in our city who doubt his extraordinary capacities: 
resort this evening to the Nationa! Theatre to see our great 
tragedian in his two greatest parts—William Tell and the 
Cardinal de Richelieu. The other parts in this tragedy are 
well performed; and we cannot but take this occasion to 
commend the admirable manner in which every new piece | 
is produced at this Theatre. 

The company at the National remains pretty much the 
same as it was the last season; and we do not well perceive 
bow any changes could be made for the better. 


| 





the great political parties in the country are termed ‘ Federal- 
ists,’ in disregard of their own strong protest, and, as many 
of them believe, in defiance of reason, truth, justice and com- | 
mon sense. Such a designation, in a work which professes | 
to be “free from party prejudice,” is indefensible; and the | 
injustice is repeated in every way throughout the work. Then, | 
though it professes to be an “ Almanac for 1840,” yet the 
elections for 1839 are only brought down to April, leaving 
out the impertant ones which have succeeded, and those 
which are yet to take place. The list of Members of Con- 
gress is made up very badly; the five Administration men in 
New-Jersey are inserted, and their return said to be ‘ contest- 
ed,’ which is the reverse of the fact; they are the contesting 
party, and with a strong prospect of success. Beside this, 
in this pretended list of the Members elect to the Twenty- 
Sizth Congress, we perceive that for North Carolina, Alaba- 
ma, Mississippi, Tennessee, Kentucky and Indiana, the Mem- 
bers of the Twenty-Fifth are given—a gross misrepresenta- 


returned, and the early reappearance of his beautiful and ac- 
complished wife may be anticipated. Mr. Charles Kean 
will commence an engagement next week in the character of 
Hamlet. English critics differ widely with regard to his 
| merite—some saying that he is nearly as great as his father, 
others that he falls far below the renowned Edmund Kean. 

At the Bowery, there has been a succession of splendid 
shows and spectacles. That of Giafar al Barmeki, said to 
have been dramatized by the late Mrs. Hamblin, from Mr. | 
Spring’s admirable novel of the name, has had what in The- 
atrical parlance is designated “a successful run.” Celeste, 
the danseuse, is soon to play an enragement at this Theatre. | 
| At Niblo’s Garden-Theatre, Burton, the comedian, has been | 
, the greatest attraction. Since the retirement of Liston, this | 
| gentleman might search in vain for his superior on the Eng- | 
lish stage. The best prescription for the blues—a frequent 
complaint in these ‘hard times’—is a visit to Niblo’s when | 
Burton appears in one of bis funniest parts. A man could 














tion, and calculated seriously to mislead. There is hardly a | 

ion correctly given. That of this State is grossly er- | 
roneous: Amasa Dunn (Adm.) is put down twice, Charles | 
Johnston (Opp.) not at all, and Judson Allen (Adm.) is given | 
to the other party. A work so full of errors and defects—to | 
call them by the mildest name—ought not to be palmed on 
the public. 

The Theatres.—We have hitherto given more attention | 
to Theatrical subjects than we mean to bestow in future; but 
we shall not fail to keep our readers advised of all move- 
ments of importance in the Dramatic world. The pew sea-| 
son has been commenced by the three principal houses unde, | 
favorable auspices; though the Park cannot be said to have | 
made a very brilliant beginning. A genteel comedian by the | 
mame of Ranger has performed with considerable success, 
and is pronounced by the critics superior to any living actor 
in his line. A Miss Maywood, « young woman of about 
twenty-four years of age, daughter of the Manager of the 


win Forrest in the brightest constellation of Dramatic genius. 


The lovers | Clared that | to tak 
of comedy and farce have been highly gratified by the return | ‘hat fort, and that he had 2000 men, including the convicts, 
to these boards of Mr. Browne. Mr. H. Wallack has also | 


From the National Intelligencer. 
LATE FROM MEXICO. 

Letters and ae have been received from the city of 
Mexico to the 4th instant. The return of President Busta- 
meut to the capital has been signalised by a decree annul- 
ling a contract at London for a loan of £130,000 sterling ; 
and another restoring to the press all the rights and privi- 
leges which it heme possessed. 

Another decree relieves Gen. Tomas Andrade of the 
penalties incurred by him in not returning to Mexico within 
the tine fixed by the amnesty of 1835. % 

The following appointments been made by the go- 











vernment—Juan de Dios Minister of Foreign 
Affairs ; Luis G. Cuevas, Interior ; Xavier 
Echeverria, Minister of Fi = 
| The U. 8. schr. Boxer, Com. . belonging to 


the squadron in the Pacific Ocean, anchored in the Port of 

Mazatlan on the 27th June, from a cruize along the West- 
ern Coast of Mexico. 

Cc nce of the Louisianian. 
Extract of a letter “Vera Cavz, Aug. 4, 1839. 

* The political position of this country has taken a turn 

a little discouraging, om account of the measares taken b 
| Bustamente since his resumption of the Presidency, whic 
are in Opposition to every thing done by Santa Anna while 
he held the reins of Government. ite commenced by 
| changing his ministry—the first stroke of his policy. He 
| afterwards re-establi the liberty of the press, which had 
jbeen muzzled by Santa Anna, and he has since caused 
| Congress to annul the last loan made by Benemerito, which 
| will annihilate the little credit preserved by the Republic 

in Europe. All these occurrences, as you may suppose, 

are not of a natare to restore tranquility. 

Vera Cruz is commanded by the brother-in-law of Santa 
Anna, (Gen. Coro,) who, when he learned Gen. Gaoaa 
had been ae: Governor of the Castle of Uloa, de- 

would not allow him to take possession of 
under his command to oppose him. Can we be other- 
wise than in a state of apprehension?” 

Thee em letter from of “Vena Cavz, Aug. & 

“ They spea a project of a pronunciamento. which 
will shortly take Aad re am It is ex to take place 
| as soon as Gen. Gaona arrives, who been appointed 
| commander of Uloa by Bustamente. Santa Anna manages 
this thing underhandedly. This wretch, who bas covered 

himself with ignominy by the acts ef his administration, 
| wants to raise an insurrection against Bustamente, because 
| the latter blamed certain shameful contracts which he had 

entered into. 

“The Chamber has just annulled the contract for a loan 
which Santa Anna had concluded with an a company 

| for £130,000 sterling. This contract would have loaded 
the nation with a debt of several millions, without giving 
itacent. Santa Anna has received a large present for his 
| part. There has also been a contract for 22,000 muskets, 
| which are to arrive at Vera Cruz, at $64 each, by which 
|means Santa Anna would have gained $200,900, and his 
| ministry as much.” 


From Texas.—The steam ship Columbia, Capt. Windle, 
| arrived at New Orleans on the 25th ult., bringing Houston 
|| dates of the 22d, and Galveston of the 23d inclusive. From 











| of Italian Paintings, Statuary, Vases, and other specimens of ancient | 


not help but laugh, if he knew that he should be obliged to} the Houston Telegraph we learn that the Mexican Federal- 
stop payment the morning after. || ists have deputed Don Francisco Vedduri, Governor of Coa- 
The new Theatre just erected in Chatham Square, and | huila, to make overtures of alliance between Teese = the 
‘ oF learn onday || States of New Leon, Tamaulipas, Chihuahua, New Mexico, 
called the * Eagle.’ is, we » to be epened on BS y |! Durango, and the Californias vend rate from the rest of 
a the Mexican States. Of the probable result of this mission 
Academy of the Fine Arta—A very rich and bountiful collection || 20 mention is made; but we should suppose there are more 
than one circumstance to recommend it to the consideration of 
| and nodern Art, is now open for exhibition at the old Academy. No. || the Texian Congress. Don Veddari states, that the popula- 
| 8} Barclay, filling two large saloons of that building. Weare assured | tion of ~ above mentioned ee ee se 
by good judges that so many gems of the great masters were never = — be age _ An: —— on 
et estar ees pte set 9 ge || despotism. He also says, that if Texas refuse to come into 
ecitection tee calle ot Peitie Aactien he ing week, ing | the measure, they have letermined to declare their independ- 
|on Tuesday morning. Those gifted with « taste for and love of the | a ee and he has but little doubt of the success of 
| Pine Arte—especially if accompanied with the means of gratifying it | ‘5° 
| wilt do eh infection neglec The federalists are by no means discou ; they have 
Seas ai whee pais ion of nearly all the tbwns, but have ven u idea 
Gold by the 
of 











ound.—A keg, containing several hundred || of establishing the federal government in all the ; in 

gold coin—the value of which was $123,000—was || the north it is popular, and the le of the nerth have sworn 
brought to this city on Thursday last from St. Louis, and has || never to bow their necks to a few aspirants about the city of 
since been conveyed eastward. [Baltimore American. “Mexico. There was no other news of importanae, 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE POET BRAINARD. 
BY LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 

Te the intellectual power and poetical eminence of Brain- 
ard the lovers of genius have done justice. But those who 
knew and valued him as a friend, can best bear testimony to 
the intrinsic merit of his , to that hidden wealth of 
the heart, with which ‘ intermeddile not.’ They 
were admitted, with a generous freedom, into the sanctuary 
of his soul. They saw there fountains of deep, disinterested 
feeling, which, to the eye of careless observation, were ber- 
metically sealed. Friendship, with him, was not, what we 
too often discover it to be, a modification of selfishness, lightly 
called into existence, and as lightly dissolved. His concep- 
dons of it wove Geunbd on the neblounpdele of enatbar Gabry ¢ 


and he proved himself capable of its delicate wy 
its ardent interchange—its unswerving . His heart 
possessed a native aptitude both for its ial inter- 
course, and its sacred responeibilities. 

In mixed society he exhibited neither the pride of genius 
nor the pedantry of knowledge. Perhaps he teo sedulously 
drew rt hes his own excellences. To the critic he ap- 
peared t in personal dignity. So humbly did he tuink 
of bimeelf ard his attainments, that the smile of kindness 
and the voice of tion seemed necessary to assure his 
spirits, and to sustain his perseverance in literary labors. He 
was with genuine wit, and with that playful humor 
which, still more than wit, rendere a man’s company sought 
and admired. But entirely free from arrogance and asperity, 
he never trifled with the feelings of others, nor aimed to 
shine at their expense. 


vulnerable to the careless jest, or to the chillness of reserve. 
It did not require the eye of an adept in human nature to 
discover that he was the possessor of a most acute sensibility. 
This derived early nurture and example in the besom of a 
happy and affectionate home. The i iati 

connected with his paternal mansion preserv 
ness and force long after he ceased to be a habitant there. 
For the despondency to which he was occasivnally subject it 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





Aw Awxwarp Fix.—The Detroit ‘Spirit of '76’ tells « 
good story of one of the Michigan Senators, who having oc- 
casion to travel to New York, found it convenient, for reasons 
which can easily be divined, when it is remembered that the 


an acquaintance instead of his 
he was inquired after by the Sheriff's 
whose name he had as- 

ured him repeated! o aoaponne teat sed, 
ass he was not the person that he wanted, 
and that in } had jont pt down the name of an asain 
ance. “ Well, sir,” said Sheriff—* pray what is your 
real name 1?” diheg @ Hate bachiation deb taal engpemen wes 
—- ee dee eee “Why 
sir? what do you mean!” “I have a paper against you, by 
that name too.” So away they went. a 





TO SUBSCRIBERS IN ARREARS. 

We are under the painful necessity of discontinuing, during the en- 
suing month, on cecount of their inveterate non-payment, about Two 
Thousand papers now and hitherto sent to subscribers. Their names, 
as fast as the proper examination can be made, will be stricken from 
our Mail-books, and their accouats then or previously transmitted — 
If not promptly settled, we shall take the best means in our power to 
collect them ; failing in that, we may take such measures as will pre- 
veat other 
cannot collect we must lose; but we are determined to lose no more 
to the same delinquents. We might afford to give them the fruit of 
our owmdabors, such as they are; but we cannot give them the paper 
and the industry of others, for which we are obliged to pay money. — 
We mean, therefore, between this time and the 20th of September, to 
strike from our books nearly every subscriber who shall appear in 
debted to us for a longer term than one year, We need not add that 
we shall be happy to restore any or every name as soon as payment 





the remissness or dishonesty of Agents, &c., will be promptly and 








was ever a remedy to elicit from him descriptions of the sea- 
girdled spot of his birth—of the rambles of his boyhood—of 
the exploits of the little boat in which he first dared the 
waves ple. more especially of his beloved parents—of his 
aged mother—of his fraternal companion, and of those 


sympathies which constituted so great a part of 
bis bappé \. Tdtirhe ad boon Sor youn 0 denlene of dol 


busy world, and had mingled in those competitions which are 
wont to wear the edge from the finer feeling, a visit to New- 
London, to his home, was a subject of joyous antici 
of cherished recollection. I saw him at one of his last de- 
—- from that idolized spot ere he returned thither to die. 

rom the deck of the boat he watched every receding vestige 
of spire, tree, roof and hillock, with lingering and intense af- 
fection. Pereéfving himself to be observed, he suddenly 
dashed away the tears that had gathered like rain-drops, and 
secking, as was his practice, to cover his sed emotion | 
with levity, said, in a careless tone, “ Well! well! they are, 
certainly, good people there at home, all but me; so they 
sent me away—that was the reason.” 


large party of military men and others who had been to at- 
nd a> citer of laying the cornerstone of the Groton 
Monument. This event was pecu congenial to his feel- 
ings and soothing to his patriotic Yet, amid the fes- 
tivities of the voyage, his attention was almost entirely de- 
voted to the comfort of an aged and isolated veteran, who had 
lost a limb at the taking of the fort in 1781 by the vindictive 
Arnold. His soothing and almost filial devotion to this old 
man, evinced the warmth of a kind and benevolent spirit. 
The efforts which Brainard put forth during his intercourse 
with mankind, to conceal his extreme susceptibility, gave to 
his manners a levity which had no affinity with his heart. 
Hence he was often misconstrued ; and a sort of prophetic 
consciousness, inherent in minds of his class, sometimes led 
him to suspect misconstruction where it did not exist. This 
induced melancholy, and occasional seclusion, thus throwing 
him still further from those sympathies for which he lan- 
guished. Still, his sensibility had not a morbid a 
shrank, indeed, like the mimosa, but it had no worm at its 
root. Its goings forth were into the harmonies and charms 
of nature. Its were in benevolence to the hum- 
blest creature—to the child in the streets, and to the 
forest-bird. It had y with love to God, and good will 
toman. Had his life eso and he permitted to 
encircle with tho beautiful domestic charities a 
hearth of his own, the hidden virtues of his character would 
have gained more perfect illustration. 
plicity of ——e confidence—a fullness of tender and endear. 
ing affection—which would there have found free scope and 
legitimate action. There, he might have worn as a crown, 
that uisite sensibility which, among proud and lofty 
spirits, he covered as a blemish, or hovak from as a re 


But it pleased the Father of his tuneful spirit early to 
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transfer it where the eloud of loneliness might no longer weigh 
heavy upon its harp-strings, the jarring machinery ol 
earth unsettle or obstruct its melody. 
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“ Post may enclose the money in a letter to the publisher 
Of a newspaper, to pay the subscription of a third nd frank 


if written by himself; but if the letter be written b 
the Post-master cannot frank it.” — 


LT the arrearages, and order it like a man—and not 
7 fuse to take it out of the senaion ant cneak away ke 0 ca 
iD puppy. (Fort Wayne Sentinel. 





Aug. y Rev. M Parkinson, William 

f° . Mr. , Wi “ 
mahle, both of 1 - Beck, jr. to Della Utter. 
Rev. George Potts, Thomas Amos, of the firm of Amos 


y 
to 
ug-3i, by Rev. Wm. G. Miller, Lewis B. Gunn to Ann Roberts. 

ug. 31, by Rev. H. Anthon, Solomon Gos Wheeler Esq. w Eliza 


|_ Sept. 1, at St. Thomas's Church, by Rev. Mr. Halsey, Dr. Ed 
ing of London to Sarah Jane Parker Camp of Dwar eg — 
| Sept. 1, by Rev. Mr. Ostrom, William Gurney to Caroline Enney 


b 
Sept 1, by Rev. Mr. McLane, Mr. C. C. P. Grosh of Utica to Miss 
/ eters this city. ond 
at St. George's Chapel, by Rev. Dr. Milnor, Charies James 
‘olsum to Sarah Carman and 
aS by Rev. Joseph McElroy, James Edward of Natchez to 
Bruen of this city. 
y Rev. Dr. Knox, Leonard Bleecker, jr. to Caroline P. 


| 
{ 
| Sept. 3, b George ini is cf 
y Rev. Benedict, William Frear, of this city, to 
Daerah hae Davis of Suffolk Co. L. 1 : ~ 

t. 3, by Rev. Henry Benedict, Wm. Sigourney, Esq. of Oxford, 
Mass., to Eliza Sherman of Brimfield, Mass. . 
} x= 4, by Rev. Dr. Wainwright, Mr. Josern Mason to Mrs. Jemima 
| #. LEwer. 


E 


| Sept. 5, by Rev. Dr. W. W. Phillips, Charles Van Megen Gillespie, 
of this city to S ag.h Catharina Benteer of Curacoa. 
By Rev.Wam. Parkinson, Wm. H. Stevens to Cornelia J. Cushiear. 
|. Albany, Aug. 28, Rev. Daniel Shepard of Chatham, Conn. to Eliza- 
beth Hogan of Albany. 

| Brooklyn, Aug. 31, by Rev. Evan M. Johnson, Gilbert L. Hume of 
Bloomingdale to Charlotte 8. Fitch of Brooklyn. 

rstown, Aug. 27, by Rev. Mr. Tiffany, Isaac Bush, Esq., to 
Mary Martha, daughter of Hono. Jobn H. Prentiss. 
| Herkimer, Aug. 22, ¥ Rev. Mr. Spinner, Alfred Wilson, Surgeon 
Dentist, of this city, to Mary Elizabeth Denison of Herkimer. 

In De Kalb, St. Lawrence Co. Aug. 15, by Rev. A. W. Cummings, 
Rev. Erastus Wentworth, Teacher of Natural Science in the Gouver- 
neur High School, to Mary Alexander of DeKalb. 

Oswego, Aug. 22, by Rev. Wm. McCarty, Daniel McMartin of Bath, 
U. C., to Charlotte Matilda Morgan of Oswego. 
| Sag Harbor, Aug. 12, Wm. G. Knapps to Lucy Avery of Middle- 
| "Weemnewe, 2 20, by Rev. Mr. Brayton, N. P. Wardwell, Esq. 

atertown, Aug. y Rev. Mr. n, N. P. w to 
Emma B. only daughter of Hon. M. Sterting. 

Yonkers, Westchester Co. Aug. 25, by Rev. Mr. Pine, Robert Mor- 

ris of Orleans Co. to Susannah B. Williams of Washington City, D.C. 


Died. 
Aug 2, Julia, infant babe of John G. Welling, aged 7 months. 
Auz. W, Elizabeth, wife of John Van Boskerck, 46. 
Aug. 30, of consumption, Mrs. Martha Burrell. 24. 








' throughout the United States will be carefully compiled and compared i! 


The boat in which he returned to Hartford contained a | with those of former Elections, so as so give a clear exhibit of the re- || 


| litical movements of interest will likewise be briefly and impartially \ 


Aug. 30, of consumption, William Webbers, 17. 

Sept. 1, Wm. H. McCartney, 30. 

Sept. 1, Margaret Louisa, daughter of Thomas and M 
Sept. 2, of consumption. Richard K. Frost, physician, 
Sept. 2, Mary Esther, wife of Rev. Dr. Turner. 

Sept. 2, Matthew F. Merritt, of the firm of Smith & Merritt, 25. 
Sept. 2, of consumption, Elizabeth, wife of Heary Willett, 60. 

| Sept. 3, Patrick Lindon, 43. 

Sept. 3, Cornelia, wife of John B. Staples, Esq. 

Sept. 3, John Randolph Foster, 28. 

Sept. 4, Thomas Dilks, 51. ' 

Sept. 5, Ezra M. Peck, of Lyme, Conn. 55. [His remains were 

taken to Connectic 4 _—— aa 

Brooklyn, Sept. 1, Mrs. Mary Thurston, : 

Elba, Cones Co., Aug. 20, Mrs. Mary P. Bright, 43. 

Ridgeway, Orleans Co. “7. 16, Richard Gilbert, Esq. 64. 

At Ashburnham, Mass, William Gipsou, 40. (While engaged in 
| felling a Mr. G. met death in a very sudden and unexpected 
}manner. He cut the tree ulmost off at the roots, pee spyry Oy 

safe to stand pear it, went off a considerable distance eit 
bol the tres, bey inst another dead one which stood not far 


Martin. 
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each per annum, making 864 pages in a year, excluding Advertise || 
ments and including 52 pages of New and Popular Music, of which | ly of Brookfield, Conn. 74. 
one is given in each number. This edition is afforded to subscribers | 
at Four Dollars per annum, or Three aud a Half when paid absolute- |, 


distant from it, glanced off in precisely the same direction in which he 
ruu. He had almost reached the top of the tree, when it struck him, 
and with great violence forced him to the earth and crushed him.) 


| Boston, Sept. 3, Hon. William Sullivan, 64. 
| Charleston, 8. C., Aug. 25, Right Rev. Nathaniel Bowen, D. D., Ree- 
tor of St. Michael’s Church in 


city, and Bishop of the Protestant 
of South Govelinn, 
Greenwich, Conn., Aug. 28, Mra, Mary Robbins, : 
Hanover, Licking Co., Ohio, Aug. 18, Joseph B. Tomlinson, former- 


Hackensack, N. J, Aug. 31, Mrs. Alice Lee, 90. 

Lawrence Co., Geo., Avg. Col. Harmon Runnels, 80, [He was 
father of Ex-Gov. Runnels of Mis iss ppi, and a soldier of the Revo- 
| lution. Por about 30 years he had vecn a Member of the Legislatures 
Oe eee eee], Mrs. Ruth Almira, wife of William D 
Starr, Editer of the Sentine! & Witness, 41. 

Mobile, Aug. 21, Thomas L. Rainey, 21. 

New Orleans, May 10, of fever, Dr. Benjamin B. Fellows, Assistant 
Surgeon U. 8. ane 22, Lorenzo Moran, a native of New-York.— 
Same day, Barn. Hackett of Hackettstown—Aug. 18, Capt. Samuel 
Somes, of Gloucester, Mass., master of ship Adrian of Boston. 

On board the steamboat Em on her passage from NewOrleans 
to St. Louis, Aug. 17. of yellow fever, Ant —- Griewski, 

ly Lieutenant of Infantry, Knight of the en Cross, Poland. 

Richmond, Va., = _, ay _ rly ae 

Washi , D. C., Aug. uel Hamilton, er, 

Zanesville, Ohio, Aug. 17, Moses Dillon, sen. &” (The deceased 

erected the first iron furnace west of the Alleghany Meuntains, in 





Fayette County, Pennsylvania, about 48 years ago.) 
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